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HE Tenth Assembly of the League of Nations 
finished its business on Wednesday. This 
session has by common consent been a far 
better one than most of its predecessors. Respect 
for the League has gone up, and for that no small part 
of the credit is due to the policy of the new British 
Government and the efficiency and earnestness of the 
British delegation at Geneva. The outstanding feature 
of the session was, of course, the signing of the Optional 
Clause for the arbitration of justiciable disputes, not 
only by Great Britain and the Dominions, but by a 
number of other States which had previously hung 
back. The Assembly has adopted a protocol on the 
basis of which the United States will adhere (with 
certain reservations) to the Court of International 
Justice. The problem of tariffs, which was raised 
directly by Mr. Graham in his able speech, and indirectly 
by M. Briand’s nebulous project for the “ United 
States of Europe,” will be discussed, it is expected, by 
a special conference in the near future. Another 
conference will deal with the drug traffic, and a com- 
mittee has been set up to inquire into the organisation 
of the Secretariat. This is a very important matter, 
for the effectiveness of the League depends in a high 
degree on its ‘‘ Civil Service.” 
aa * + 





Over one urgent question—that of “ minorities ”’— 
we are sorry to see that no progress has been made. 
There has only been desultory talk and obstruction, 
and certain States will continue to persecute large 
sections of their unhappy subjects with the same dis- 
regard for their treaty obligations that they have shown 
Nor has there been much sign of enthusiasm 


in the past. 


for disarmament in those quarters where it is wanted. 
The attitude of the British Government, supported by ' 
the Germans and a good many others, on the question 
of land forces, has irritated the French and their friends, 
and produced a good deal of heated discussion and 
private manceuvring. We hope it may have helped in 
the work, slow but necessary, of educating public 
opinion generally (not merely Geneva opinion) to face 
realities and recognise humbug. Mr. MacDonald’s visit 
to America, on which we comment on another page, 
may lead to a big stir in Europe, and ultimately to 
substantial reductions of the gigantic forces with which 
members of the League protect themselves against 
other members of the League. But it would be rash 
to expect any immediate change of heart. 
* * 2k 

An already serious situation in Austria has been further 
complicated by the resignation of the Streeruwitz 
Cabinet at the very moment when its proposals for the 
reform of the constitution were to be laid before Parlia- 
ment. As the fall of the Streeruwitz Cabinet has been 
brought about by the reactionary Dr. Rintilen, the 
Governor of Styria and the real controller of the Styrian 
Land League, on the grounds that its proposed reforms 
did not go far enough and that it was seeking a dangerous 
compromise with the Socialists, it does not seem that 
the recent reports of a more moderate attitude on the 
part of the Heimwehr leaders were well founded. 
Anxiety will be further increased during the week-end 
by the great demonstrations and counter-demonstrations 
which have long been announced for Sunday, September 
29th, by both the Heimwehr and the Republican Defence 
Corps of the Social Democrats. The danger of swapping 
political horses in mid-stream is recognised even by the 
Austrian press, the more serious section of which is 
showing increasing alarm at the economic depression 
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provoked by the political uncertainty and by the con- 
stant threats of civil war. The one satisfactory feature 
of the situation is the appointment of Herr Schober, the 
Chief of Police, as Chancellor. Herr Schober is cer- 
tainly no friend of the Social Democrats, by whom he 
has_ constantly been abused for the part he played in 
suppressing the Communist riots of July, 1927. He is, 
however, a strong personality, with 17,000 well-armed 
men behind him. As a former Chancellor he knows 
something of Austria’s financial troubles and of the 
dangers which civil commotion might cause to the slender 
economic edifice that has been built up with such care 
and at such sacrifice. He has already declared that he 
is opposed to all policies of adventure, and he is the one 
man who is capable of restraining the Heimwehr from 
precipitate action. It is a hopeful sign that, much as 
the Social Democrats dislike the new Chancellor, they 
regard his appointment with feelings of relief. 


*” * * 


The anti-Stresemann activities of Herr Hugenberg, 
the newspaper and film magnate, who has bought himself 
the leadership of the German Nationalist Party, received 
a'rude check last week through the revelations which 
were published in various German newspapers regarding 
Nationalist and Stahlhelm negotiations with France. 
Herr Hugenberg, who is at present agitating for a 
plebiscite against the Young Plan and the “* enslavement 
of the German people,” has attacked Dr. Stresemann in 
his newspapers ever since Locarno for cringing before 
France and for making Germany France’s shoc-black. 
Now it appears that this champion of the German Nation- 
alists has been running a little international campaign 
on his own account, and that his emissaries have been 
informing the French that, in the event of his party 
coming into power in Germany, his policy will be the 
same, or, indeed, more Francophil than that of Dr. 
Stresemann. Confronted with these revelations, Herr 
Hugenberg has stated that the negotiations took place 
some time ago, and in any case long before the Young 
Plan. This explanation will hardly improve his case. 
Before the Young Plan there was the Dawes Plan, and 
before the Dawes Plan there was the Reparations Com- 
mission. For years Herr Hugenberg has conducted a 
vendetta against Dr. Stresemann for acting precisely 
as we have always said, and as Herr Hugenberg himself 
admits, a Nationalist Foreign Minister would have been 
forced to act. The only difference would have been that 


the Nationalist would probably have made a worse 
bargain. 
* * x 


Rebellion is such a normal event in China that we 
are not disposed to tremble for the Nanking Government 
every time we open our newspaper. But the revolt of 
Chang Fat-kwai has the air of being unusually serious. 
He has set himself up as the champion of the Left wing 
of the Kuomintang against the dictatorship of Chiang 
Kai-shek, and he demands a series of drastic reforms 
which Chiang, of course, will not accept. Chang has 
a formidable force of so-called ‘‘ Ironsides,’’ with which 
he is now pushing southwards. According to the latest 
reports, he boasts that he will capture Canton in a 
fortnight, while Chiang Kai-shek makes the counter- 
boast that the rebel will be crushed within a month. 
Nobody outside China—and perhaps nobody inside— 
really knows enough about the situation to enable him 
to prophesy the outcome of this struggle with any 
confidence. But we may be pretty sure that if Chang 
does succeed in establishing himself in Canton, he will 
give Chiang a good deal more than a month’s work. 
For he may count on rallying to his support not only 
a large number of “ democrats” in other parts of the 


country, but some of the discontented “ militarists,” 
including the ever-restless Feng Yu-hsiang. 


* * * 


Day by day in Washington, Mr. Wm. B. Shearer, 
the secret agent of the naval shipbuilding firms, and his 
associates, are unfolding the story of the Big Navy propa- 
ganda before a sub-committee of the Senate. The reve- 
lations are so extraordinary that by the time the Prime 
Minister arrives the American public should have had its 
fill of this sensation. Mr. Charles M. Schwab, president 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, throws the whole 
blame for the employment of Shearer upon Mr. Wake- 
man, the vice-president, and Mr. Wakeman, who took 
extreme pains to keep the matter secret from many 
of his colleagues, confessed that “it was a damn fool 
decision to employ such a man.” It is admitted that 
the companies spent $150,000 upon the lobby in favour 
of the Ship Subsidy Bill of 1928, and that for his services 
in breaking up the Geneva naval conference and getting 
the Cruiser Bill through Congress, Mr. Shearer’s demands 
were so excessive that three great companies combined 
in order to meet them. A letter of Shearer’s to the 
sub-committee claimed that his campaign “ had saved 
the shipbuilding industry” by making sure of the 
fifteen cruisers, for which an expenditure of 740 million 
dollars would be needed. Occasionally witnesses of the 
standing of Mr. Schwab decline to answer questions, 
but on the whole the thoroughness of the investigation 
supports the view that Mr. Hoovcr’s anger and Senator 
Borah’s threats are sufficient to force all the essential 
facts into the light. 


* * Ey 


Most of us have long lost interest in the newspaper 
photographs of politicians getting in and out of taxis, 
trains and boats, or attending baptisms, weddings 
and funerals. But few, we think, could resist a smile 
of pleasure at the picture of the Chief Commissioner 
of Works striding round the Serpentine, devising 
‘“‘Lidos ” and cricket pitches. Mr. Lansbury, with his 
large heart and shrewd head, has set himself to make 
his hitherto dull Office into a live and popular Ministry. 
Nor are his projects to be laughed at as sentimentalism 
or stunts. The beautification of the river-front at 
Greenwich is one of a thousand things that any citizen 
who regards his city as more than a dormitory and a 
restaurant must wish to see done. The use of the 
lakes for swimming and of their shores for sun-bathing 
means a better medicine than most of those that the 
doctors can provide. And the “ desecration ” of Hyde 
Park by flannelled fools and muddied oafs, as one 
curmudgeon of a critic has called it, would mean a 
small but welcome addition to the playing fields which 
the youth of London so badly needs. Mr. Lansbury 
has got promises of money to start his schemes from a 
few private donors, on condition that it is supplemented 
by the Treasury. We cannot believe that Mr. Snowden 
will grudge the few thousand pounds he is asked for. 
And we are sure the taxpayers will not. 


* * * 


The collapse of the Hatry group of companies would 
be a serious enough matter even if it could be regarded 
as a quite isolated event. It is, however, to be feared 
that it is but a symptom of a widespread disorder. 
There may be no more sensational collapses in prospect; 
but there has undoubtedly been during the past eighteen 
months a considerable amount of unsound company 
finance—an unhappy sequel to the new Companies Act 
passed just as the trouble began. There is much to be 
said ‘or trust and finance companies as means of 
providing capital for industry and commerce—when 
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they are prudently administered. But they certainly 
place a very great deal of power in the hands of those 
who direct them; and their operations are exceedingly 
hard for the public, or even for experts, to check until 
something has gone sensationally wrong. These finance 
companies are, of course, wholly distinct from real 
investment trusts, which exist in order to find sound 
investments for their clients, and not to promote 
particular types of business, or make windfall profits 
by speculation. But the public is unfortunately apt 
to confuse the two, and to suffer for its mistake. It is 
easy to say that something drastic ought to be done 
to check the depredations of the financial ‘‘ optimists ” ; 
but it is not at all easy to suggest what that something 
should be. We have already expressed the view that 
the new Companies Act does not go far enough, and 
ought to be greatly strengthened; and we should 
welcome a full investigation into the present methods 
by which new capital is raised and distributed. But 
it seems absurd to suggest that the Government can 
take any step here and now in the Hatry affair. 
That must be left to the Stock Exchange and the Courts. 
* * * 

Mr. Thomas, back from Canada, is so far reticent 
about what he has done and what he means to do. It 
would be unfair to quarrel with him for that; for it was 
not to be supposed that he would return with a hat full 
of Dominion rabbits. His mood, if we can read between 
the lines of what he has said, is a little chastened. He 
realises that not a great deal is to be expected, in the 
shape of work for the unemployed, from the measures 
adopted by Parliament before he went away, and that 
winter is nearly on him with very little done. He knows 
he will have to face criticism on this account, and be 
asked to produce something more considerable in the 
near future. What he has in mind to propose we do 
not pretend to know; but it is, at any rate, satisfactory 
that he realises the futility of mixing up the problem 
of unemployment with that of emigration. To do that, 
he has said since his return, is good for neither. The 
problem is not one of dumping our surplus humanity 
elsewhere, but of reviving an effective demand for 
British products. That there are real possibilities of 
this, both in Canada and elsewhere, we fully agree. But 
even if Mr. Thomas is meditating a big deal over British 
coal and Canadian wheat, he will not, we hope, fix his 
eyes too exclusively on overseas markets. The question 
of reviving home demand is even more important. 

* * * 


The two Unions which organise the agricultural 
workers have decided to press for the adoption of a 
scheme of unemployment insurance for those whom 
they represent. They do not desire that agriculture 
shall be included in the existing scheme, both because 
its level of unemployment is well below the average, 
and because the present scales of contribution would 
be too high for low-paid rural workers to afford. They 
want, therefore, a separate scheme for agriculture, on 
the lines recommended by a departmental committee 
some time ago. This would preserve the contributory 
basis for both employers and workers; but it would 
be based on a much higher State contribution—one-half, 
instead of one-third—of the total sum required. This 
Suggestion that the State should give special assistance 
will doubtless arouse criticism, especially as the amount 
of rural unemployment is comparatively small. But 
there is, as we have often urged, a strong case for a 
higher State contribution, not in agriculture only, but 
for all types of workers. It is ridiculous to maintain 
that unemployment, on anything like the present scale, 
1s a cost for which industries ought to make provision, 
or that contributions from employers and workmen are 


at their present high levels even a plausibly good sort 
of tax. We hope agriculture will be included in com- 
pulsory insurance; and we hope further that the 
proposal to raise the State contribution in this case will 
bring up the wider question of the adequacy of what 
the State now contributes to the general scheme. 

%* * * 


The raising of the bank rate to six-and-a-half per 
cent. is a very serious matter. It is bound to have a most 
prejudicial effect on industry—probably a good deal 
more than enough to counteract all the measures that 
have been set on foot with the object of lessening 
unemployment since the present Government came into 
office. It is the more serious because it is impossible to 
be sure that it is merely an emergency measure, certain 
to bring in enough gold to allow the rate to return to, and 
remain securely at, its previous level. The Bank’s case 
for raising its rate is of course that the drain of gold from 
this country continues, and that the stock we hold is 
below what has in the past been regarded as a reasonable 
reserve, as it is actually well below the stock held at the 
time of our return to the gold standard. It has, however, 
to be borne in mind, first, that no one questions the 
adequacy of our present stock for actual purposes of 
international balancing (it is only a matter of how much 
we ought to keep locked up in the vaults of the Bank), 
and secondly, that the drain has been due mainly to the 
withdrawal of foreign balances previously held here, 
and not to any “ flight from the pound” by our own 
nationals (which suggests that there is no reason to expect 
an indefinite continuance of the loss). In the light of 
these facts, we strongly deplore the Bank’s decision, 
which appears to us to have been made rather in 
deference to obsolete preconceptions than in accordance 
with the economic needs of the country. The effect 
undoubtedly will be to reinforce the demand for a full 
inquiry into the policy of the Bank of England and its 
relations with the State. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Free State Ministers’ 
dec'sion to sign the Optional Clause without the reser- 
vations adopted by other members of the British 
Commonwealth was not inspired by any preference on 
the part of their citizens for the jurisdiction of the 
Hague International Court, which until last week was 
no more than a name to the great majority of Irishmen. 
Nor is it strictly accurate to say that Mr. MacGilligan 
was indulging in a gesture in the hope of persuading 
popular opinion that acceptance of the Treaty does 
not prevent him from twisting the British lion’s tail 
now and then. There are times when it is still good 
business from the point of view of Free State politicians 
to engage in a sparring-match with John Bull, who, if 
he does not actually turn the other cheek to the smiter, 
can be trusted not to hit back too fiercely. Twittering 
Irish Unionists of the old school invariably assume 
when one of these episodes takes place that the intention 
is to break away from the Empire, and now that we are 
at odds with the Dominions as well they feel their worst 
fears are about tocome true. Whether Mr. MacGilligan’s 
tactics were wise or not, neither he nor his colleagues 
would change Dominion status for a Republic if the 
offer were made to them to-morrow. The Geneva 
demonstration was staged in the belief that the threat 
of resorting to The Hague would help the Free 
State in the campaign against the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council as a final court of appeal which it 
is preparing to launch at the next Imperial Conference. 
Here again the hostility is not to the Commonwealth 
ideal, and there is little doubt that Free State delegates 
would accept a tribunal which was not associated so 
exclusively with the House of Lords. 
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ARMS AND MEN 


R. MACDONALD is now on his way to 
M Washington, and he has behind him the 
support of all his countrymen, of every 
party and no party. Nor is it merely good will that 
goes with this mission. Hope also runs high—and 
all the higher because Mr. MacDonald is plainly in 
earnest about a naval agreement, and because he has 
realised the importance of a careful, and even laborious, 
preparation of the ground. It isan old mistake to count 
chickens before they are hatched. But in this clutch 
there are some eggs at least whose soundness is beyond 
dispute. We have never, for our part, been able to 
take seriously the fear of war between the United 
States and Great Britain. But, war apart, a strain in 
Anglo-American relations must be a profoundly dis- 
turbing factor in international politics, and to have 
improved those relations out of all recognition, as he 
has done in the four months since he came into office, 
is an achievement of which Mr. MacDonald may be 
justly proud. Again, though we have always argued 
that if the Americans wanted a big navy, and a bigger 
navy than ours, we should let them have it without 
bothering ourselves about the matter, we have realised 
the strength of the pride and the competitive spirit 
in the Admiralty. Now, however short of perfection 
the Hoover-MacDonald agreement may fall (and it 
will assuredly fall a long way short), the folly of a 
“naval armament race ” at least will have been averted. 
And finally, an understanding between the two greatest 
sea-Powers is bound to give a stimulus—indeed, it has 
already given a stimulus—to the general movement for 
disarmament on land as well as sea. 

If, then, we look a little critically at the prospects, 
both at Washington and farther afield, it is not that 
we undervalue what is being attempted and what has 
actually been gained. On the contrary, we think it is 
imperative to rate all this very high, if disappointments 
and difficulties are to be faced in the right spirit. 
Disappointments and difficulties there certainly will be. 
The Anglo-American accord marks a beginning—and 
a beginning is undoubtedly a big thing—but it does not, 
on the face of it, take us far in the way of reductions. 
It means a limitation of cruisers, but a limitation 
which will satisfy the Big Navy fanatics in the United 
States, and, if the extra cruisers allowed them should 
actually be built, will involve the American taxpayers 
in further expense. On our side, the limitation is 
presumably the utmost extent to which the Admiralty, 
and that section of the public which puts implicit faith 
in the Admiralty’s judgment, think it safe or desirable 
to go. But a great many of us would not be afraid to 
go farther, and look with some anxiety, not only at 
existing commitments, but at the ‘“ replacement ” 
possibilities of the next few years. Nor is what may 
be called for short “this battleship nonsense” yet 
disposed of. The Washington Treaty of 1921 imposed 
a construction “holiday” up to 1931. But it also 
empowered the laying down of fifteen battleships each 
by the United States and this country (and of nine by 
Japan and five each by France and Italy) between 
1931 and 1939. These luxuries are estimated to cost 


£8,000,000 apiece. Do we really want the things? 
And can we, or any other nation, afford them? 

What, again, of the repercussions of the Anglo- 
American agreement in Paris and Rome and Tokio? 
Mr. MacDonald was careful to explain a week or two ago 
at Geneva that any arrangement come to between him 
and President Hoover was not, as malicious tongues were 
hinting, directed against anyone, and that there was no 
question of our holding it as a pistol to the head of a 
conference of Naval Powers. But already the French 
press is finding fault with his motives, and crabbing the 
agreement in advance. This campaign of vilification 
may perhaps be of small importance; it may have spent 
its force in the course of a few months. But, however 
that may be, there is no present sign of weakening on 
the question of submarines, which the French cling to 
as tenaciously—and why not as legitimately ?—as we and 
the Americans cling to our cruisers. Nor is the Italian 
claim for parity with France, and the French repudiation 
of it, likely to be easily settled. As for the Japanese, 
they complain, not that Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Hoover 
are doing too much, but that they are doing too little. 
Japan’s desire for substantial reductions is thwarted 
because Britain and America are not reducing, and she, 
it appears, must—or thinks she must—keep up her 
cruiser strength to a ratio of 7:10:10. While, there- 
fore, we welcome the calling of another Naval Conference, 
we can only feel a moderate optimism about its immediate 
results. 


There remains the problem of land disarmament, over 
which there has just been some very pretty fencing at 
Geneva. We commented a week or two ago on the new 
and marked disposition in the Assembly of the League— 
and in the nations represented there — to be serious 
about the prevention of war. But when the question of 
reducing armaments comes up, this ardour for peace 
rapidly cools, and the blessed word security, which covers 
a multitude of fears and ambitions, booms monotonously 
from the platform and the press. It is impossible to 
disguise the fact that a considerable number of European 
States—and chief among them France and Italy—do not 
want to reduce their effective fighting forces. Ample 
evidence of this was afforded by the struggle over Lord 
Cecil’s resolution on the subject of “ trained reservists.” 
In reaffirming the position which the British Govern- 
ment had always held on that matter until Lord 
Cushendun, as well as Mr. Gibson on behalf of the 
United States, abandoned it last year, Lord Cecil was 
doing the sensible and honest thing. A general scheme 
of limitation of armaments, in which conscriptionist 
countries do not count as soldiers men who have been 
soldiers and can be soldiers again in no more time than it 
takes to put on a uniform and pick up a rifle—that is a 
manifest sham. Whether Lord Cecil should or should 
not have withdrawn his resolution for the face-saving 
but pointless compromise invented by M. Politis, we 
need not argue. Though he was supported by the 
Germans, the Scandinavians and others, he had a heavy 
opposition arrayed against him, and it is extremely 
doubtful whether he could have carried it, and still more 
doubtful whether anything material would have been 
gained if he had. As it is, we understand that he holds 
himself free to renew his contention presently before the 
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Preparatory Commission on Disarmament. It is hardly 
to be supposed that France and Italy and the rest will 
have been secretly converted between now and then, 
or that they will listen any more readily next time they 
hear the argument. Nevertheless, the argument clearly 
must continue until it is accepted. 

With this question of men is closely connected, of 
course, the question of material. It is impossible to 
say what are the prospects of reducing the extravagant 
output of guns and bombs and gases and tanks that 
all of us indulge in. But it seems fairly plain that a 
State which maintains several millions of reservists will 
also want to keep an “ adequate ’’ supply of weapons 
to put into their hands. And it seems equally plain 
that a State which encourages—or does not definitely 
and drastically discourage—the private manufacture 
of and traffic in arms is offering an incitement to 
militarism. We are glad that the British Government 
has decided to ratify the international Convention 
which deals with these activities, though on the condi- 
tion that certain others also ratify. Example, as has 
been shown in the case of the “‘ Optional Clause,”” may 
count. 

We are, then, even more moderate in our hopes of 
disarmament by land (and in the air, which is scarcely 
being considered) than we are of disarmament on the 
sea. And yet we believe that real progress is being 
made. Mr. MacDonald’s visit to President Hoover 
and the policy of the British Government (and of the 
German and other Governments) at Geneva, are not 
merely important in themselves. They are signs of a 
growing and more instructed public opinion, alive to 
the stupidity and waste of war, and keenly interested 
in the means of preventing it. If this development 
goes on, we can view a lag in the pace of disarmament 
with more equanimity. For armaments depend on policy, 
and policy cannot for long run counter to the popular 
will. A fifty per cent. cut in armies and navies would be 
a good thing, but a fifty per cent. increase of rational 
pacifists would be a better. 


WHAT DOES “RAISING THE 
SCHOOL AGE” MEAN? 
|: Government has decided to raise the school-leaving 


age; and it has, on present indications, every likeli- 

hood of staying in power long enough to carry out 
the pledge. This, however, is no more than the beginning 
of the matter; for the raising of the school age to fifteen 
may involve a dozen other things on which its value depends 
and for which careful preparations will have to be made. 
It was doubtless inevitable that the Government’s decision 
should take the form, in the first instance, of a bare 
announcement, unadorned by any explanation of its meaning. 
For it is hardly to be supposed that the Cabinet itself, when 
it resolved to make its intention public, had worked out or 
endorsed in advance any detailed plans for carrying it into 
effect. What its supporters expected, and what they got, 
was a general and reassuring promise; and with that a 
great many of them were content. But every educationist 
knows well, not only that the matter cannot be left there, 
but that there is urgent need for an early and explicit 
definition of what the raising of the school age is intended 
to mean in practice. The Circular issued by the Board of 
Education last Tuesday by no means covers the ground. 


Two groups of problems, the one dealing with the form 
and character of the new education that is to be provided, 
and the other with its administration, are crying out for 
solution. If the local authorities are to make the necessary 
preparations for bringing the higher school age into force 
during the next two years, they must know both what has 
to be done and who has to do it. But on neither of these 
points is the situation at present at all clear; and the 
ambiguity is affording many excuses, both for inaction and 
for unfortunate action, to Local Education Authorities 
which desire either to evade their potential obligations or 
to place upon them an interpretation which all the friends 
of education would disown. It is therefore to be hoped 
that the Government will not only define its intentions 
publicly at the earliest possible moment for the information 
of the Local Education Authorities, but also embody these 
intentions in a Bill and carry them, as far as may be, through 
Parliament with the least possible delay. 

There would be no tenable argument for raising the school- 
leaving age at all unless it were assumed that the intention 
was to provide not only more, but also better and more 
suitable, education. At present, where children remain in 
the ordinary elementary schools (or even in many so-called 
*‘ higher tops,” which differ from them in little but name) 
up to the age of fourteen, it is common knowledge that the 
last years of school life often involve a great deal of irksome 
waste of time, and sometimes leave behind a lasting distaste 
for education in all its forms. To keep these unfortunate 
children boxed up in the elementary schools for another year 
would be a gross exaggeration of an evil already serious 
enough. This was fully recognised by the Hadow Committee, 
on whose report the decision to raise the school age is 
mainly based; and its proposal, as everyone knows, was 
that a new system of universal secondary education should 
be established, to start ordinarily at the age of eleven, and 
to last for all children till fifteen. The main purpose of 
the Hadow Committee was not the raising of the school age, 
but the reorganisation of the school system. The raising 
of the age came into it because it was realised that a 
reorganised system could not be made effective without a 
longer school life. 

The measure to which the Government is pledged must 
not, then, be regarded mainly as a project for the extension 
of the years of compulsory education. It is primarily a 
question of school reorganisation. There is, however, grave 
danger that, unless this is made clear at once, the less 
progressive Local Education Authorities will take either no 
steps at all, or steps which will make it impossible to achieve 
within the next few years. A higher leaving age means 
more children at school; more children means more 
staffing, accommodation and equipment; and these must 
be made ready in advance. Of what sort are they to be? 
At the worst conceivable, local authorities might merely 
provide more accommodation of the ordinary elementary 
type; for todo that would in effect be worse than doing 
nothing at all. But even if what is done is not quite so 
bad as this, local authorities may still set to work to provide 
new accommodation of a “‘ Central School” type, but of 
the cheapest variety of that type—a variety not far removed 
from that of the ordinary elementary school. The systematic 
policy of the Board of Education under the late Government 
was to encourage local authorities to do this, by putting 
difficulties in the way of sanction for expenditure on new 
** Central Schools ” high enough to raise them to secondary 
rank in any sense. Some Local Education Authorities were 
quick to seize the suggestion; and unless the Board makes it 
clear at once that its policy in this matter has been radically 
changed, a great many more are likely to follow the same 
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course now that the date for the actual raising of the age 
has been definitely announced. 

If the thing is worth doing at all, it is worth doing well. 
If we are to keep our boys and girls at school till they are 
fifteen, we must make it worth their while to be there. 
It will not be worth their while unless the education which 
they receive is definitely secondary in type, and unless they 
are given a reasonable period of years for the enjoyment of 
this kind of education. In other words, reorganisation, 
more or less on Hadow lines, must accompany the raising 
of the age; and this needs, from this very moment, the 
direct guidance and encouragement of the Government and 
the Board of Education. Furthermore, there is the problem 
of administration to be faced; and this is, in the present 
instance, exceedingly complex. In many of the boroughs 
(other than county boroughs) two separate authorities are 
now responsible for ‘‘ elementary” and “ higher ”—which 
includes secondary—education. The borough council controls 
the former, and the county council the latter. Which of them 
is to have charge of the children between fourteen and 
fifteen? Ifthe borough, is it not a quite unsuitable authority 
to entrust with secondary education, and will not the 
effect be to encourage in practice mere prolongation of 
‘elementary ” schooling for another year? If the county, 
must not the county at the same time take over all education 
of children, not from fourteen years of age, but from eleven? 
The answer is that the latter is clearly the one sensible 
solution; but if it is to be adopted, common sense dictates 
at the same time a further step. No reason remains for the 
retention of the borough (apart, of course, from the boroughs 
which are authorities for all types of education) as an 
administrative unit. The smaller education authorities, 
which deal with elementary education alone, ought to be 
simply abolished, and their powers transferred to the county 
authorities. 

Until it is known whether this is to be done, how ean the 
local authorities possibly be expected to make proper 
preparations for the raising of the school age? Can the 
Borough of So-and-so be relied on to do the necessary 
building when its jurisdiction may have been abolished 
before the building is complete? Can the County of So-and-so 
be expected to build schools in anticipation of a responsibility 
which it may not be called upon to assume? In some cases, 
no doubt, matters are being satisfactorily adjusted between 
the authorities concerned. But in many others they are 
not; and the present situation gives any reluctant authority 
the most plausible of excuses for doing nothing at all. There 
must, then, be an early pronouncement on this difficult 
question of administration. Doubtless the abolition of the 
smaller Local Education Authorities will arouse in England, 
as it did last year in Scotland, a good deal of criticism; but 
we do not see how the Government can avoid the necessity 
of making this a part of the impending reorganisation. It 
would be absurd to have the new secondary education 
administered by purely “ elementary ” authorities; and it 
would be equally absurd to leave these authorities to manage 
education up to the age of eleven only. 

This is by no means the only difficult administrative 
question that the Government will have to face. Even more 
intractable is the problem of the “ non-provided ” schools. 
Are the various religious denominations to be given the 
option of providing secondary schools of the new type? 
In the process of reorganisation existing elementary schools 
will have to be adapted and improved into secondary schools. 
Are the religious bodies to be allowed to improve their 
elementary schools up to a new secondary standard of 
efficiency, or are they to be called upon to resign all claim 
to maintain “ non-provided ” schools for children over the 
age of eleven? Some of them will certainly demand, not 


Sane 


only that their privileges shall be retained and extended 
with the raising of the school age, but also that the State 
shall give them a subsidy to help them in putting their 
schools on the required footing. Failing this, they will try 
to keep down the standard in order to maintain their 
position. 

In short, it is difficult to see how some recrudescence of 
the religious question can be avoided in connection with 
the reorganisation of the schools. Non-provided schools are 
an anomaly—a concession to men’s follies which it is as 
impossible to defend as it may be still expedient to retain. 
The system must at least be prevented from spreading; 
and it will be necessary to take a firm stand against any 
attempt to lower educational standards in the interests of 
denominational control. Perhaps this way of stating the 
problem makes it sound even more intractable than it 
really is. There are local ways round it, known to local 
administrators, where sectarian zeal is kept within bounds 
and the parties are ready to accept reasonable adjustments, 
But these avenues of conciliation cannot be even sought 
until the Government’s intentions are at least broadly 
known. 

Finally, as we have pointed out on more than one occasion, 
there is the question of maintenance allowances. Is everyone 
to have them; or is there to be a national line of demarcation 
between those who are to have them and those who are 
not (the income-tax exemption limit, for example); or is 
the whole question to be left to the Local Education 
Authorities? This problem may be a little less urgent than 
those which we have discussed above; but it is certainly 
not less difficult. In short, the Government, having taken 
the first step by declaring its general intention, cannot 
afford to delay in taking others; for delay may make 
impossible the carrying of its intentions into effect. Some 
interval may be inevitable before a Bill dealing with all 
these matters can actually become law; but such a Bill 
ought to be drafted, published, introduced into Parliament 
and broadly debated this side of Christmas. The time is 
short enough for making the preparations which the decision 
to raise the school-leaving age within two years involves. 
Any delay in making its precise import clear shortens this 
period still further, and seriously endangers the prospects 
of the reform. 


THE “UNEQUAL TREATIES ” 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN CHINA] 

, \HE Nanking Government recently addressed a note 
to Great Britain suggesting that the time was ripe 
for the abolition of the special privileges which 

British subjects enjoy in China. The reply, couched 
in the most friendly terms, intimated that, in the British 
Government’s opinion, the time was not ripe. Now the 
reasons against treaty revision are well known, and have 
often been stated in the press. Briefly they are: that 
the judiciary of China is insufficiently modernised and 
subject to arbitrary interference by outside bodies; that 
taxation is irregular; that administration and public order, 
though improved, are still far below European standards 
of efficiency. It is undeniable that all these weighty 
reasons against a change exist. But what is not generally 
known is the even more cogent argument in favour of 
revision. 

On the face of it, the Treaty of Tientsin guarantees to a 
British subject in China a very enviable position. He is 
not subject to the Chinese courts or to Chinese laws. He 
pays no taxes to the Chinese Government. In the principal 
ports he can reside in a British concession, policed and 
governed by his fellow-countrymen—an English enclave in 
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the midst of disorderly China. In certain cities, Peking, 
Tientsin, and, at present, Shanghai, he enjoys the additional 
protection of a British garrison. British warships patrol 
the coasts and navigable rivers of China. These privileges 
are also shared by the nationals of most of the European 
States, by United States citizens, and by the Japanese. 
Why, it may be asked, should we give up these rights, and 
submit instead to the uncertainties of Chinese law, to 
possibly extortionate Chinese taxation, and to the disorder of 
Chinese administration ? 

The answer is simple. In practice and in fact the British 
subject in China has for several years past ceased to enjoy 
many of these immunities, or, where they are still in force, 
has found them a hindrance to his business and not in- 
frequently the cause of danger to his person. For conditions 
have greatly changed in the sixty years since the Treaty 
was signed. Then the “ foreigner” (for the European in 
China has accepted the native name for himself) lived and 
traded in his concession. Only a few missionaries travelled 
or dwelt in the interior. But to-day the foreigner has 
penetrated far and wide, is to be found in remote towns 
and even in large villages, acting as the agent of the big 
firms whose headquarters alone are situated in the Treaty 
Ports. Except at Shanghai, the concessions have proved 
far too small for their purpose, so that in many places 
foreigners have their offices, factories, and warehouses in 
the Chinese city. In such cases, particularly when living in 
the interior, the foreigner must rely entirely on the Chinese 
officials for the protection of his life and property. The 
nearest Treaty Port where Consular courts are held may be 
hundreds of miles distant, and it is obviously impossible to 
enforce the rulings of such a court in a distant city of the 
interior. Furthermore, insistence on Treaty Rights is 
certain to arouse the enmity of the local officials, with the 
result that business or residence in an inland town will be 
made difficult or impossible. On the other hand, if the 
Treaty is not invoked one can carry on trade and reside 
in almost any part of China without let or hindrance. 

When travelling the same rule applies. To-day, a British 
passport is often worse than useless. The traveller is 
confronted with official prohibitions at every turn, and finds 
that the districts along his route have suddenly become 
a “ dangerous area” to which his passport gives'no right of 
access. But if he relies on a private introduction to some 
provincial governor, or merely makes a courteous call on 
the local magistrate, his path will be smoothed in a 
surprising manner. The Treaty provisions regarding taxa- 
tion are equally ignored. For some years past the firms 
trading in the interior have been subject to illegal taxation 
in almost every province. At first they resisted, invoking 
diplomatic assistance. But as protests and representations 
have proved entirely useless, they have now submitted to 
this taxation, without, it would appear, suffering any 
considerable loss of business. 

The concessions themselves have proved a source of 
endless trouble. Shanghai has achieved world-wide fame 
as a centre of ceaseless friction and frequent disorders, 
culminating in the despatch of the Shanghai Defence Force. 
Others, such as Hankow and Kiukiang, had to be given back 
as the only alternative to military operations on a very 
considerable scale. Yet the British population continues 
to reside and do business in these places as before. The 
garrisons at Peking and Tientsin are also ineffective. These 
forces were originally introduced at the time of the Boxer 
Rebellion, and were retained to make a repetition of that 
episode impossible. But it is notorious that, confronted 
with even such limited artillery as is possessed by the modern 
Chinese armies, the company stationed at Peking could not 
resist a serious attack for a day. All attempts to keep open 


the railway communication with the sea in times of civil 
war have completely failed. But the existence of this 
garrison in Peking and the right of access by foreign troops 
was one of the chief factors in the National Government’s 
decision to remove the capital to Nanking. The presence 
of these foreign forces in the heart of China, while of no real 
service to the European community, is naturally resented 
by thinking Chinese, who regard it as a humiliating legacy 
of defeat in war a generation ago, unjustifiable at the 
present day. 

Much of the Treaty system is, then, unworkable or 
obsolete. But the fact that the abolition or revision of 
extra-territorial rights would not in practice greatly affect 
the life of the Englishman in China is not the only or most 
important reason for making a change. Extra-territoriality 
is a constant and acute irritant to the national pride of the 
Chinese, and consequently promotes anti-foreign sentiment. 
So far from being necessary to trade, it has become, on the 
contrary, a positive hindrance and the chief obstacle to 
the establishment of more friendly relations. The Chinese 
objections to this system may be, in part, unreasonable, 
but they are none the less strong. They look upon it as 
an affront to their race, out of keeping with modern sentiment 
and the prevailing international practice. Looking around 
the world they find many countries, such as Mexico, where 
justice, order, and taxation are as insecure and as irregular 
as in China, yet no power claims or exercises extra-territorial 
rights. Turkey, they perceive, without making any great 
reform in these particulars, has arbitrarily abolished the 
Capitulations. In Egypt we have recently consented to 
a like change. Why should the system be retained in 
China? To the overwhelming mass of the Chinese the 
answer is plain. It is maintained as a stepping-stone to 
some form of political domination or exploitation, and they 
firmly believe that the position will never be surrendered 
unless to superior force. Against this belief reason and 
argument strive in vain. For in China the British Empire 
has for some years been in very bad odour. The indifference 
and incomprehension of Downing Street in the years 
immediately following the war, though only too natural in 
view of the preoccupations at home, left the field clear for 
the skilful propaganda of Russia. The policy of Great 
Britain remained obscure, but the reckless language of the 
British Treaty Port press, which missed no occasion for a 
display of provocative Jingoism, convinced the Chinese 
that we were preparing a policy of military occupation or 
even partition. Since no means existed by which the 
Chinese people could learn the real state of public opinion 
in this country, there soon arose a universal distrust of our 
words and actions. During the nineteenth century our 
record was certainly one of aggression. The Chinese have 
not yet understood that Great Britain has finally renounced 
such policies. 

The position, then, is clear. If we keep the Treaty 
privileges, we lose the goodwill of the Chinese, and with that 
our trade. But the abolition or even the revision of the 
“Unequal Treaty” at the present time, when relations 
have much improved, would be a master-stroke. It would 
place us, at once, in the position of the most favoured nation, 
with results to our trade, and therefore to unemployment, 
of the most far-reaching character. The consequences of 
our liberal attitude to the South American republics a 
century ago are still an inestimable advantage to us in those 
countries; the good influence of a generous settlement 
with China would likewise extend far into the future. 
China to-day is at the beginning of an industrial revolution 
far more significant than the surface political phenomena 
reported in the press. If we are to get our rightful share in 
the development of this huge country we must meet the 
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Chinese on equal terms, and, above all, with courtesy. 
Otherwise we shall be silently but effectively excluded from 
the principal market of the Eastern world. F. 


A DANGEROUS DISEASE 
©": of the most remarkable characteristics of the 


present age is the calmness with which human 

beings accept the inevitability of death and disaster 
on the roads. When the motor-car was fairly new, a man 
could scarcely run over a hen without being the theme of 
objurgations in the newspapers. The word “ road-hog ” was 
used as a synonym for motorist in a thousand leading 
articles, and the ordinary motorist who went fast enough 
to overtake an old-age pensioner in a country lane drew 
upon himself the hatred of all good citizens. The pedestrian 
point of view was triumphant, and motorists had as little 
sympathy as have “ foreign devils ” in China. 

Nowadays, all this is changed. The pedestrian still 
utters an occasional squeak about his rights in a letter 
to an editor. He protests that it is he and not the motorist 
who has the first right to the road—that the motorist has 
no right either to run into him or to run over him; but no 
one any longer attends to the querulous pedestrian. Every- 
body knows that his ancient rights are gone and that if he 
does not wish to be killed or maimed, his place is frequently 
in the hedge. 

Unfortunately, it is not only pedestrians who are killed 
in accidents on the road. Almost anybody, whether on foot 
or in a car, has a reasonable chance of being killed, and, 
indeed, 5,551 persons were killed in such a cidents in 1928. 
There has probably never been a death-roll on this scale 
accepted with such equanimity. A single railway accident 
or a fire, in which the number of the dead reaches two 
figures, is a sensation of the day. During the war, when 
half a dozen people were killed in an air raid, three-fourths 
of the English nation denounced the Germans as “ baby- 
killers.” I do not know the statistics of the air-raid 
casualties, but I fancy they were a trifle compared to the 
statistics of deaths on the road. Yet, when we read the 
list of motoring disasters during the week-end in Monday’s 
paper, we feel neither alarm nor indignation. We are 
as philosophic about it as about a flood in China. We accept 
it with greater fortitude than a heavy thunderstorm. It 
is as though we felt that such a condition of things is 
inevitable, and the less said about it the better. 

Yet, so far as I can judge, from what I have seen on the 
roads, there is no inevitability at all about one accident 
in a hundred. There are scarcely any inevitable road 
accidents except those due to a failure of machinery, and 
most of even these are not inevitable. There is nothing so 
easily preventable as road accidents. I have prevented a 
hundred myself by avoiding fools. I have also almost caused 
three which were prevented by other people avoiding a fool. 
The astonishing thing is, indeed, that with the number of 
fools driving motor-cars—and we need not put it above 
two per cent. of the entire number of motorists—accidents 
are so few. 

Authorities on the matter constantly discuss the question 
whether the person most to blame for road accidents is the 
pedestrian, the slow driver or the fast driver. Obviously, 
it would be absurd to attribute all accidents to one cause. 
The pedestrian, no doubt, is a nuisance, and one would 
often be justified in running him down if one had a cow- 
catcher in front of one’s car. But the pedestrian as a rule 
is a source of irritation rather than of peril, and I confess 
that, when I read the story of an inquest on a pedestrian, 
I usually feel that the coroner’s acceptance of the motorist’s 
explanation as to why he ran over him errs on the side of 


good-nature. Coroners, indeed, seem to me, on the whole, 
extraordinarily kind to the living. The dead, it is true, 
are dead, and can suffer no further injury. But, even so, 
it is a little astonishing that it should be so much safer, 
at the present day, to kill a man with a motor-car than with 
any other instrument. 

It is not easy to believe that this particular method of 
killing will always be regarded so lightly. It is, on the 
whole, the method of killing for which there is least excuse, 
One does not run into a pedestrian or a fellow-motorist 
because one hates him, or because one wants his money, 
or for any other of the reasons fcr which men have killed 
men since the beginning of the world. There is no reason 
for killing him at all, indeed, except that he happens to be 
in one’s way. Pedestrians do not kill each other for such 
a reason, nor do people in shops or theatres. If they did 
there would be an outcry in the papers. But the motorist, 
unlike the pedestrian, is regarded as a helpless fellow, not 
quite responsible for his actions and, except in very extreme 
cases, we do not even look on the killing of a fellow-creature 
by him as an action suggestive of negligence. 

Yet, there is no doubt that, if motorists behaved with 
as much good sense as pedestrians, accidents would be very 
few. There is, I believe, no legal speed limit for pedestrians. 
The pedestrian may walk to Brighton at any speed he pleases. 
He may walk anywhere at any speed he pleases which is 
consistent with the freedom of other pedestrians. In 
crowded streets, such as the Strand, however, he auto- 
matically slows down his pace and makes no desperate effort 
to create walking records, such as would inconvenience 
everyone else on the pavement. If pedestrians were as 
eager to pass each other in the Strand as some motorists 
are to pass each other on the roads, there would be such 
jostlings, such collisions, such tramplings on feet, that there 
would be free fights in the street every five minutes. Yet, 
good sense and good manners have sufficiently prevailed in 
the streets of our cities to make a severe collision between 
one pedestrian and another a rare occurrence. 

If the number of motor-cars on the road is going to 
increase to the point that seems likely, either the motorists 
will have to imitate the pedestrians in this respect or we 
shall have more men, women and children dying as a result 
of motor accidents every year than as a result of a dangerous 
epidemic. It is not that motorists necessarily travel too 
fast. Almost everyone nowadays agrees that, in certain 
circumstances, sixty miles an hour is a perfectly safe pace. 
The only dangerous motorist is the motorist who travels 
to the inconvenience of others. He feels that his car is 
capable of a certain speed, and he is impatient every instant 
at which he is unable to achieve that speed, whether in 
crooked lanes or on crowded by-passes. Now, the roads 
of England happen, by good luck, to be crooked roads 
with innumerable bends, and most of them were never 
intended for fast driving. It is certainly exasperating to 
find oneself on such a road behind a slow lorry and with 
a continuous flow of traffic coming in the opposite direction, 
which makes it impossible to pass the lorry without danger 
of a crash. But, in ordinary circumstances, there is no 
valid reason for passing everything on the road. Not one 
man in a million is in such a desperate hurry as hundreds 
of motorists think they are. Motoring, however, is still 
enough of a novelty to be associated with the spirit of 
racing, and most people who have driven have felt this—the 
desire to pass, the shame of being passed. Motoring has 
not yet become a normal method of progression like walking, 
in which we philosophically adapt ourselves to the pace 
of our fellows. Hence there are many drivers who will 
swing past other cars at sharp corners, and who even, when 
they see one car passing another, will sweep round past 
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both, though it involves holding up some motorist who is 
coming in the other direction. They drive with an exhilara- 
tion akin to drunkenness, and, indeed, it is a question 
whether the more dangerous driver is he who is under 
the influence of liquor or he who is intoxicated with the 
mania of hurry. We should regard a Rugby three-quarter 
who charged at full speed on foot along the Piccadilly 
pavement, knocking into people and inconveniencing every- 
body he met, as a lunatic; yet the Rugby footballer would 
merely be making full use of his speed in the same way in 
which the worst kind of motorist makes use of his. 

Not that the fast motorist is the only danger on the roads. 
There is a kind of slow motorist who might reasonably be 
sent to join him in penal servitude. He crawls along the 
crowded roads, looking on everyone who wishes to pass 
him as an enemy. He draws to the side if a motor-car 
meets him, but he will not draw aside to let a motor-car 
pass him. It is impossible to pass him without risking 
an accident; but, human nature being what it is, it is 
impossible not to try to pass him. I have seen him 
described by motoring journalists as the “ real road-hog,” 
and as he once nearly cost me my life I am inclined to 
agree with the verdict. 

How the roads can be cleared of the motorists and 
pedestrians who cause accidents, I have no notion. I 
am sure, however, that we shall never discover the remedy 
till we have become more excited about the disease. We 
live in a sensational age, and surely there are few more 
sensational things happening on earth than the deaths of 
tens of thousands of people all over the world every year 
in accidents for which there is scarcely an excuse. What 
I should like to see is a good panic about the roads, such 
as the doctors occasionally try to raise about small-pox. 
Motoring is really far more dangerous than small-pox. 
And its dangers are still more easily averted. But we are 
not yet sufficiently scared to avert them. ¥. ¥. 


WAGES AND PROFITS IN 
AGRICULTURE 


T is impossible to gather the trend of agricultural 
j opinion from a survey of conditions in the counties 
one knows best. What may be true of the dry arable 
areas of East Anglia may have no validity in the warm 
moist west, the prosperity of the Holland Division of 
Lincolnshire and parts of the Soke of Peterborough, is, 
in all possibility, found nowhere else in England. It is 
well to take a lengthy run round, covering the ground that 
is associated with varied acts of husbandry and to talk 
in turn with the man who grows corn, the stock fattener, 
the flock master, the dairy farmer, the fruit or hop grower, 
the small holder. If they are all agreed on any point, 
one of two things is certain; either they have a good case, 
or they have accepted some popular opinion dictated by 
their favourite paper and have not troubled to think 
about it. 

For some years past—I can write with certainty of four— 
the dominant outcry in farmland has been against the 
Wages Board. Every sort of agriculturist has assured 
me that it is impossible to pay minimum wages. The 
popular and familiar complaint takes this form—‘ the 
Government regulates our expenses and leaves our returns 
to look after themselves.” Strong, silent men have snapped 
out a statement that if a certain sort of Government would 
cease to come between them and their certain sort of men, 
they would in a certain sort of fashion make farming pay. 
Translated, this means that if they could follow the barred 
toad of least resistance, they would cheerfully starve their 


labourers as their fathers and grandfathers did before 
them. 

To these threats or rumours, skilled, patient, kindly 
Hodge has but one answer. He maintains his slow, steady, 
unregarded paces to the end, accepting his low, grudged 
wage, and he sees to it that his boys do not follow in his 
footsteps if cycle shop, garage, motor bus or charabanc 
can find a job for them. While these two attitudes are 
maintained, while the farmer is honestly convinced that 
a Wages Board is at the root of all his troubles and the 
worker is convinced that the land holds no prospect for 
his children, the outlook is grave indeed. But considered 
carefully and closely, both parties to the agricultural contract 
are seen to be wrong; Sir Daniel Hall was right as usual, 
when he said “ the farm worker won’t be worth his wages 
until those wages are far higher than they are to-day.” 

Let it be granted, to quote the Nestor of Agricultural 
Councils once again, that “‘ agriculture is a sweated industry.” 
The landowner is sweated, the farmer and all who serve him 
are in like plight. The men who do best are those who 
farm extensively and have a very low wages bill; the farm 
labourer will earn no more at forty years than he does at 
twenty, the boy has nothing to look for. In making these 
admissions we have granted to each his case, but the fact 
remains that the existence of Agricultural Wages Boards 
cannot account for the farmer’s scanty profit and the farm 
labourer’s son may yet find prospects on the land. 

I have travelled fifteen hundred miles or more through 
agricultural England in the past few weeks and am still on 
the road as I write. In every county of East Anglia, the 
South Midlands and up to the Welsh border, I have asked 
leading agriculturists one question—‘‘ Do you suffer here 
from market rings, trusts and combines?” In one or two 
counties, Hereford for example, milk is not sold to a combine 
and the dairy farmers thrive. But in every country market 
without exception there would appear to be dealers’ rings, 
buying the farmer’s bullocks, cows, calves, sheep, pigs 
and poultry for resale among its own members, guarding 
the livestock against honest competition, by running it up 
and “ dropping” it on unwary or unskilled competitors. If 
you, a stranger, wish to buy farmer Brown’s bullocks or 
farmer Smith’s pigs, the ring will see you pay more than 
they are worth; if you do not bid you will see them fall, 
grossly under-priced, to one man who speaks or nods, for 
his gang. The auctioneer is powerless if honest, and if 
not honest, he is with the thieves. Now and again a big 
dealer from another part of the country may put in an 
appearance and the ring will either sit still and let him have 
his way, or pay him to go home. I have heard of such an one 
making his appearance in a certain town on market day and, 
being asked how much his expensesare, replying “ten pounds.” 
He has taken it in treasury notes and turned his tin Elizabeth 
to fresh fields and pastures new. And the poor muddled 
farmer, so good at growing bread, meat and milk, so helpless, 
as a rule, when it comes to selling them, sees his hard won 
profits passing into the hands of corn merchants, milk 
combines, dealers’ rings and middlemen generally. He 
rubs his purblind eyes, looks all round him and sees his 
workers drawing thirty shillings a week or a little more, 
under the protection of a Wages Board. He has a brain- 
wave. ‘“‘ They’re the fellows who are taking my profits,” 
he cries. He can’t see that if he could cut down the wages 
of a man with a family from thirty shillings to twenty, the 
various powers with which he must compete at long odds 
would take from him the money he had saved. Dealers 
would do it brutally, combines with care; these last have 
studied milk production exhaustively, so that when they 
take the farmer’s cream they leave him just enough skim 
milk to enable him to live, and produce more cream. Just 
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as the farmer sweats his workers, his masters sweat him, 
and his only remedy is against the men who can’t help 
themselves. It isn’t that he is unkind, he is merely unable 
to see straight. 

A clever director of agricultural education said to me last 
year, “I would like to see all scientific work on the farm 
suspended for a year or two and all the intellect at the 
service of the industry concentrated on the marketing 
problem.” It was a sound suggestion enough, for it is bad 
marketing and nothing else that is making the farmer believe 
that wages are too high and his worker believe that the land 
holds no future for his children. 

At the present time the bulk of the profits of the industry 
go to those who handle its produce. It is a commonplace 
that the profit on beef, mutton and pork go to the ring 
and the butcher; the loaf could be produced for 63d. when 
wheat is 50s. per quarter, allowing miller and baker ten per 
cent. profit and ten per cent. depreciation; but while the 
British farmer was getting 50s. or less the loaf was 84d. or 
9d. for the benefit of market manipulators, with a drought 
scare and a large uncovered “ bear” position in the wheat 
pits across the Atlantic. Milk ought to be worth 1s. 2d. per 
gallon to the farmer and 1s. 8d. per gallon to the consumer. 
Fruit and vegetables should be plentiful, cheap and within the 
reach of all classes. The extended use of machinery should 
simplify most if not all acts of husbandry, enable the farmer 
to pay higher wages and give employment to boys with a 
flair for handling machinery. 

Private enterprise stands in the way. If middlemen are 
clever enough to rob the farmer and depopulate farmland, we 
must suffer them gladly; if their operations set farmer and 
labourer in opposition, creating false views of the situation, 
there is nothing to be said or done. But of what use are the 
middlemen to the State? How much income tax do the 
dealers’ rings pay on the millions that they steal between 
January and December? What is the use of teaching better 
methods of production, breeding better corn and _ better 
stock, inventing new and elaborate machinery, extending 
research in every direction, if in the long run the profit of all 
enterprise is to go into the middleman’s pocket ? 

The time must come when to save the country from 
agricultural bankruptcy its home-grown food must be 
supplied to the consumer at a price that will enable the 
producer to live. That price might be considerably lower 
than it is to-day and the farmer might get more than he 
receives, if only the number of intermediaries and the 
costs of transport could be reduced. It is to be hoped that 
this Government will take drastic action. Poor Mr. Baldwin 
could not. Middlemen, combine-men, ring-men and the rest 
are Tory to the ripe black of their hearts. 8. L. B. 


Correspondence 
AGRICULTURE AND CO-OPERATION 


To the Editor of THE New SratTesman. 


Sir,—May I say how much I am encouraged by the very 
depressed letter of Mr. Montague Fordham, Council Secretary of 
the Rural Reconstruction Association, in your current issue ? 

He is depressed because obstinate, old-fashioned people will 
persist in proposing co-operation as a partial remedy for agri 
cultural depression in Great Britain, although he knows of no 
country in which that remedy has succeeded. He fears that we 
may have sufficient influence to get that remedy tried again, with 
the deplorable result of delaying the trial of his remedy, ‘ the 
organisation of distribution functionally (preferably by the present 
middlemen) and the introduction of standard prices.” 

Now, the facts are that agricultural co-operation has been 
applied with immense success in Scandinavia, Germany, France, 
Northern Italy and many other Continental countries, in U.S.A., 
Canada, India, Australia, South Africa and New Zealand. Other 


writers might mention Ireland, but the list I have given will 
suflice. Mr. Fordham’s method has been tried in Soviet Russia 
—not, I believe, with conspicuous success. There agricultural 
co-operation played a very big part at the beginning of the war, 
was, of course, suspended during the Revolution, but is now 
being reinstated with feverish haste, the peasantry not being 
amenable to productive discipline by any other agency. 

The only real difficulty about agricultural co-operation in Great 
Britain is to get it seriously and intelligently tried. It is 
heartening to know that Mr. Fordham thinks we may succeed in 
this endeavour.—Yours, etc., Horace PLUNKETT. 

The Crest House, Weybridge, Surrey. 

September 21st. 


LUNACHARSKY 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your editorial ‘‘ Comments” last week you state 
that Lunacharsky has been relieved of the post which he has 
held for the last twelve years in the Bolshevik Government of 
Russia. You go on to describe him as an “ able and charming 
idealist.” When one reflects on the thousands and thousands of 
innocent and unfortunate victims done to death in the last 
twelve years by the Government which this ‘‘ able and charming 
idealist’ has adorned, one must think that such a description 
of this man is somewhat inexact.—Yours, etc., 

J. B. Potiok-M‘CAtL, 
Br.-Genl. 


[We cannot see any “ inexactness.”” We were not discussing 
Lunacharsky’s moral character. A man may be an idealist and 
able and personally charming, though he is a member of a cruel 
Government—and even though cruel himself. In point of fact, 
Lunacharsky, so far as we know, has never been accused of being 
a cruel man, and he has been concerned throughout with education 
and not with doing people to death.—Ep. N.S.] i 


September 23rd. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Your article of the 21st instant, dealing with the coal 
industry, shows how absolutely blinded with prejudice you are 
against the coalowners. 

One would expect THE NEw StatTesMAN to come forward with 
some kind of practical proposal for bringing the coal industry 
into line with modern ideas of rationalisation. Instead of which, 
you talk about the old, hackneyed policy of the nationalisation 
of royalties, ete. 

The owners are, as usual, condemned as a set of scoundrels, 
and no doubt you would like to show the miners as a set of 
angels, with Mr. A. J. Cook as the great archangel. Nevertheless, 
you are not quite certain what the Government should do. 

Allow me to make a suggestion. Let the Government leave 
the mining industry alone for the next two years. Let Mr. A. J. 
Cook drop his stupid political and economic theories, and approach 
the owners in a business-like manner, and offer the machinery 
of the Miners’ Federation to co-operate with a view of putting 
the mining industry on an entirely new business foundation. 
The coal industry can be made to be a flourishing, paying concern. 
Then perhaps people will put their money into coal, instead of 
throwing it away on some of these thieving, share-pushing 
concerns.—Yours, etc., F. G. PortTsMOovuTH. 

72 Briscoe Road, Merton. 

September 23rd. 


COAL TRADE 


[Our correspondent seems to have let his fancy run away with 
him in reading our article. The ‘“ scoundrels” and ‘ angels” 
are chimeras of his imagination, not ours. And does not his 
own plan for making the coal industry “a flourishing, paying 
concern ”’ want a little more thinking out ?—Eb. N.S.] 


THE POISON OF PRUDERY 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I have been entertained greatly by your reviewer's 
comments upon The Poison of Prudery, in which I am described 
as “the authoress.” I am a grey-haired male sexagenarian, 
who has written over fifty books under his cognomen, and has 
been more or less known to readers since 1890. I have been 
called a “* Feminist,” but this is the first occasion that I have 
been mistaken as a woman. Perhaps this is the reason why my 


critic thinks that my book ‘“ lacks subtlety.” 

I suspect that your reviewer is a woman, but I may be wrong; 
and until I am sure on this point, I will not refer to her as “ she.” 
Anyway, I disagree with him (or her) when he (or she) asserts 
that I can see no more in asceticism than a pathological symptom. 
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In my new book, and in others, I have written of the virtue of 
a relative asceticism. The reviewer may or may not have read 
De Maupassant. I have read almost all of his short stories, 
and some of them more than once, and I adhere to my statement 
that their eroticism is mostly tragic, and that they might be used 
as “‘solemn warnings.” I shall be prepared, if necessary, to 
find witnesses that ‘* Mr. Gallichan ”’ is a male; for the emphasis 
that the critic lays upon my femaleness shows that he (or she) 
would require much convincing evidence.—Yours, etc., 


Y Gell, Talyllyn Lake, WatTerR M. GALLICHAN. 
Corris, N. Wales. 
September 24th. 


[We tender our apologies, and our reviewer's, to Mr. Gallichan 
for the mistake.—Eb. N.S.] 


Miscellany 


THE APPLE CART AND 
MR. BELLOC’S APPLES 
H E is, what in youth he never dreamt of becoming, 


one of the most popular men in England—I am 

speaking of Bernard Shaw. This is not a suspicious 
symptom, it is merely the result of having been before the 
publicalong time. The English have a habit of proclaiming 
someone as the Grand Old Man of Letters and of then hailing 
all he does afterwards as more wonderful than anything 
he did before. 

“How can I hope to put in a column and a half,”’ wrote 
Mr. St. John Ervine of The Apple Cart, ‘“‘ a fair measure of the 
brains that are in it? To produce such a piece of high farce, 
fantastic wisdom, high discourse, at the age of seventy-three, 
is a feat of which men half the age of Mr. Shaw might be 
envious.” (Yes, of course, they ought to be.) ‘* Let me say,” 
wrote another critic, “‘ this is one of the most brilliant plays 
Bernard Shaw has written. . . .” ‘* To-day,” exclaimed Mr. 
Hannen Swaffer, after the first performance, “ was a great 
event in the history of the English theatre.” Such praise 
might pass as only verbally careless if critics showed that 
they also remembered that Mr. Shaw has written many other 
plays not only as brilliant but more profound—plays which 
they received in a very different manner. What was it, I 
asked myself, at the end of the performance of The Apple 
Cart, beside the dramatist’s venerable years, which made 
people who were wont to dismiss his “ discussion plays ”’ as 
all talk and no drama, accept this prolonged conversation 
with such grateful enthusiasm? Not even in Getting Married 
or in Misalliance is the proportion of talk to action greater 
than it is in The Apple Cart. 

Well, in the first place there is the theatrical reason: with the 
exception of the interlude, the talk centres round a situation 
in which one man is pitted against many, and this is always a 
“sympathetic ” situation. How is King Magnus going to 
escape signing the ultimatum by which his Cabinet intends 
to reduce him to a royal cipher? We are aware that he is 
cleverer and more disinterested than his ministers, but we 
are kept wondering how he will manage to get the better of 
them. He triumphs in the end by threatening to abdicate 
and lead a rival political party in the House of Commons. 
Why that threat should have compelled the Prime Minister to 
tear up the ultimatum was not quite clear to me. Such a 
decision on his part would depend, of course, upon his 
estimate of the feeling in the country at the moment, and 
indications of that were insufficient to make one certain that 
the Prime Minister’s decision was inevitable. One thing, 
however, was certain, that the King as a party leader would 
have aimed at destroying the power of the great “ Breakages 
Trust,” allied as it was with a more or less corrupt press; 
while his own views suggested that to do this he has willingly 
become a Mussolini under the nominal monarchy of his son. 
At the same time his last words to Lysistrata (Power Mistress 


General) hint that he felt himself too old and tired to see 
that job through. She, who alone in the Cabinet represents 
devotion to efficiency, was sincerely sorry that he did not 
abdicate. The implication, then, is that the Labour Cabinet 
and its Prime Minister are content, now the whole population 
is enjoying a more or less American level of prosperity, to 
let the “ Breakages Trust ” and corruption alone, provided 
they remain in office themselves. This is the only assump- 
tion on which the effect of the King’s threat became plausible. 

It is not very long ago since Mr. Shaw startled Liberals 
and reformers by speaking up for Mussolini; and so in- 
veterate is the popular notion that his obiter dicta are dictated 
by desire to surprise that his defence of Fascism was 
interpreted as a piece of characteristic showy wilfulness. 
The Apple Cart proves it was nothing of the kind. And 
here we touch upon a second reason why the play has been 
received with such effusive benevolence. The central idea 
that emerges from the criss-cross of discussion, from the 
satire, the fun and the clash of character, is that Democracy 
as a form of Government is a hopeless fraud. This is a 
widespread and spreading opinion. The strength of King 
Magnus’s position is that he knows it; and being a King 
he can afford to admit it, while his Ministers and opponents 
know it is true, but have to pretend that it is not. It gives 
him a great pull in argument. The discussion was conse- 
quently a one-man walk-over affair between a clever, calm, 
disinterested man and a set of excitable political boobies, 
each with one eye askew on the main chance. As a dramatic 
critic I missed in it therefore what has hitherto been the 
great merit of Mr. Shaw’s discussion plays, an even distribu- 
tion of brains among the debaters. 

I have watched for years the evolution of Mr. Shaw’s 
thought and genius. We all remember the moment when as 
a reformer he seemed to despair (if one so instinctively gay in 
temper can ever be said to do so) and clung to the idea of 
selective breeding (Man and Superman) as to a last hen-coop 
in the wreck of other hopes. Later, he found it necessary 
to add another postulate to the basis of rational optimism ; 
the idea (Methuselah) that the world could not really improve 
until men had learnt how to live to be thousands of years old. 
Both plays were full of insight into the radical condition of 
humanity. The Apple Cart is nothing of that kind. It is 
almost as topical as John Bull’s Other Island, though the 
scene is projected into the future. That is another reason 
why it has interested people; it is about things they talk and 
laugh about. Let us not, then, call The Apple Cart “ pro- 
found ”—brilliantly topical is the right description. Its 
circumstances only differ from those of to-day in two respects : 
the national income is at the date of the play so distributed 
that there no effective discontent is left in England, and life 
is still more Americanised. But the main features of the 
political situation remain those of to-day. There is a King 
who, though glamour has deserted him, still possesses 
dormant legal powers, by using which an exceptional man 
might any day make the Throne of first importance in the 
state. (Magnus is such a king.) Intelligent citizens have 
lost all interest in politics; the predatory have found short 
private cuts to power and riches outside politics, though 
they exert pressure if necessary on frightened politicians 
through the press, which is in their pockets; the masses give 
without thinking their votes to any type of man or woman 
who amuses them; they are better off than they have ever 
been before, and they don’t and can’t bother their heads about 
the really precarious nature of that prosperity; they don’t 
know and they don’t care how the rich batten on the waste 
generated by the social machine; politics only attract second- 
raters who cannot carve out for themselves a career in other 
fields; the devices by which politicians become popular and 
‘rise (but no longer to honour) are so futile as to fill any 
self-respecting man with nausea ; the party machine makes the 
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Cabinet independent of the House of Commons, and Cabinets 
are full of duds or representatives of dubious “ interests ” ; 
the Prime Minister has to use all his wits in trimming between 
those interests and cajoling those duds, instead of applying 
them to real problems. But one barrier against corrupt or 
stupid legislation remains—the Royal Veto; that is to say, 
the disinterested effective decisions of a man independent 
of the votes of idiots who are pulled and pushed this way 
and that by a few energetic, greedy persons, good fellows 
no doubt in a private life, but without the tradition of public 
service or any understanding of statesmanship. Such is the 
theme of The Apple Cart. 

Allowing for exaggerations, all this will pass as a descrip- 
tion of English politics to-day. But who was it who drew 
our attention to these features in the political scene? It was 
not Mr. Shaw. I looked at my programme to make quite 
sure that The Apple Cart had not been written in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Belloc. Its points were precisely those at 
which Mr. Belloc has been hammering for twenty years : 
the humbug of a modern representative government; the 
unreality of party conflicts; the poor quality of the men 
attracted to public life; the helplessness of politicians in the 
hands of financiers and newspaper proprietors (Mr. Belloc 
wrote with Cecil Chesterton before the war a book on the 
danger of Press-Combines) ; the resulting indifference of the 
public to politics; the dwindling prestige of the House of 
Commons; the permeation of public life by indirect corrup- 
tion; the Americanisation and plutocratising of old England. 
A few years ago, Mr. Belloc wrote also a book suggesting the 
same remedy as The Apple Cart—a real King. 

When critics of Major Barbara were chattering about Mr. 
Shaw’s debt to Nietzsche, he pointed at once to Samuel Butler 
who also was a literary Ishmael. I think he ought to dedicate 
this play to Mr. Belloc. Of course, no reproach is intended in 
pointing out this rather odd accord between men who have 
hitherto always met to dispute, but I do object to others who 
have for years ignored Mr. Belloc’s criticism of political life 
as the notions of a somewhat bitter and irresponsible crank, 
hailing now the same criticisms from Mr. Shaw as proofs of 
startling and original insight. For my part, though agreeing 
with reservations to both writers’ general diagnosis, I seem 
to hear a small still voice which whispers “ Fiddlesticks,”’ 
when they proceed to recommend the Royal Veto as a 
remedy. 

The skill is great with which the discussions are supported 
throughout the play by interest being directed upon the 
King. The types are amusing, and though caricatures 
they are recognisably true. King Magnus, unpretentious, 
subtle and selfless, is not only a real human being, but a 
creation of Mr. Shaw’s moral insight, which is a much more 
remarkable gift than his faculty for hitting off types. It is 
that gift which makes him the superb dramatist he is. Great- 
ness of mind is not necessarily imposing or magnetic; it is 
something which may only gradually draw you—such are 
the virtues of King Magnus. A disinterested man of strong 
intellect, and without amour propre, will often make others 
round him seem like children. This is the effect of Magnus. 
At rare moments, when his ministers catch the infection of 
his candour, they dimly know themselves to be, comparatively 
speaking, babies. Mr. Cedric Hardwicke acted the part 
with an inconspicuous perfection: no emphasis; transparent 
moderation in the expression of emotion; absence of obvious 
charm of manner, except for that quiet charm which springs 
from respect for the self-respect of others, and, easily 
overlooked by the stupid, often makes the most fascinating 
manners look a little vulgar and blatant beside it. Of all the 
characters in the play, Proteus, the Prime Minister, is the 
only one, male or female, who is even remotely capable of 
taking the measure of the King’s diameter. 
clever study. 


Proteus is a 
(I thought I recognised in him a hint or two 


taken from real life.) He is very intelligent; but, alas! the 
political game has caught him and forced him to devote his 
faculties to steering adroitly from moment to moment rather 
than to seeking a goal. Just as Napoleon learnt to use his 
natural bad temper diplomatically, so does Proteus employ 
his endowment in the direction of touchy vanity and 
emotional hysteria to gain time or darken counsel. He 
is blunt of speech and devious in thought; Magnus is subtle 
and frank, Proteus crude and uncandid. I admired Mr, 
Charles Carson’s impersonation, especially in that it suggested 
that what poor Proteus needed was time, time—time to 
consider things; while he was always being forced to speak 
as though he had thought out everything carefully. There 
was sometimes a wandering glare in his handsome eyes, as of 
a man trying to remember three things at once; this 
glare, combined with a worn platform pomposity of speech 
suited the part exactly. 

The interlude is a deft piece of real construction, 
Apparently it has nothing to do with the theme, yet it 
supplies what is wanted—a background. Firstly, a back- 
ground, in the sense of the King’s private life, in which he 
remains exactly the same man; secondly, it reminds us of 
the beau monde, which has turned away from social questions 
as drab and petty. Magnus, for the sake of a little rest, 
often visits this world, represented by his putative mistress, 
Orinthia ; wondering, just a little fascinated, at the blooming, 
gaseous extravagance of its romantic egotism. Orinthia is 
a more corporeal embodiment of the spirit which animated 
in Methuselah the figures of Azymandias and Cleopatra- 
Semiramis, who, you remember, die in that play of “ dis- 
couragement”’ when brought into the presence of moral 
beauty and endeavour. Orinthia is not subject to such a 
test. She is quite unaware of Magnvs, except that, since he 
is a King, he ought to cut a shining figure on the throne with 
her beside him. Miss Edith Evans was self-sacrificingly 
blatant. I think Mr. Shaw went a little too far in showing 
up Orinthia, for it became difficult to believe that Magnus 
could like her. The feminine foil to her is Queen Jemima, 
a domestic lady, perfectly dignified in what Orinthia would 
consider a very dull, humdrum way. Was it quite right, 
dramatically, that Queen Jemima should have been so much 
more attractive? No. 

The richest moment of comedy in the play is when the 
American ambassador, setting a seal upon what is a fait 
accompli, suggests, radiant with generosity, that America 
should return again to the British Empire—a proposal which 
is equivalent to the python saying to a swallowed rabbit 
‘* at last we are one.” 

Of course, The Apple Cart has rare merits; that anyone 
should think less of it, or admire it less than they do, is not 
my object in writing this article. It is to protest against the 
play being put in the forefront of Mr. Shaw’s achievements. 

DesmMonp MacCartuy. 


LIVING PICTURES 


EARLY every morning the newspaper brings us the 
vicarious delight of breaking another record, or the 


announcement of some fresh triumph of science 
upon which we mightily plume ourselves. Then, later, comes 
an echo from the sage to warn us that there is nothing new 
under the sun. We glow with satisfaction to think how 
rapidly a whisper may be transmitted to Australia, until 
we remember that the bushmen, too, and without the aid 
of the telephone, have a wonderfully quick way of getting 
news about. As for flying, it has been said that the Chinese 
gave it up ages ago, finding that to walk was, on the whole, 
preferable. But the Chinese have always been katachronistic, 
and with regard to some of the marvels over which we have 
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lately congratulated ourselves on our inventive genius, there 
is documentary evidence to prove how much ahead of us 
they were. Such is the case with those experiments in 
pictorial animation, now grouped under the universal 
neologism “cinema,” for which the old name, “ living 
picture,” was as adequate and more explanatory. 

For all its wonders, the living picture of to-day has been 
more alive under our ancestors, as far as its visual aspect is 
concerned, than it is at the present time. We know all the 
while that it is not the world’s sweetheart herself at whom 
we gaze upon the screen, and that even the furniture among 
which she moves is not real furniture. The cinema is 
deservedly popular because it does its best to satisfy our 
pathetic human longing to be deceived, to imagine that 
things are not what they are, and that unrealities are actual, 
without which it would be a harder business to support life. 
But for the screen to come anywhere near this effect upon 
us, we have ourselves to employ almost as much imaginative 
energy as Mr. Edison when he invented it—if invent it he 
did. At its best it is a poor illusion, and, as far as inanimate 
objects go, at any rate, it has been excelled by a former 
generation; for our ancestors were adepts at the trompe-eil, 
the picture which so successfully created the impression of 
the thing itself that it might indeed be considered alive. 

There is much mention of these strange productions in the 
history of European art. There are the grapes of Apelles, 
at which the birds came pecking. There is the fly which 
young Leonardo painted upon his master’s picture, which 
the latter tried in vain to brush away; and this fly, under 
various metamorphoses, recurs frequently in the biographies 
of artists. Then, in his entry for October 3rd, 1659, Pepys 
writes: ‘‘To my Lord’s, who sent a great iron chest to 
White Hall; and I saw it carried into the King’s closet, 
where I saw most incomparable pictures. Among the rest, 
a book open upon a desk, which I durst have sworn was a 
real book.”” And in many old houses in England or on the 
Continent the same sort of thing is to be found—the painted 
book, the vista, the curtain or the door in the wall, all of 
which one would swear were real. 

But they are nothing to what the Chinese managed. The 
trompe-ceil was, indeed, a fine art to them, and Professor 
Giles’s fascinating Introduction to the History of Chinese 
Pictorial Art is filled with instances of it. Hsu-Mo, a 
Minister of Justice in the third century, was otter-hunting 
with the Emperor, but the quarry was hard to find. So 
Hsu-Mo painted a perch on a piece of wood, and hung it 
over the stream, knowing that otters were particularly fond 
of perch. Immediately they came rushing up the river 
towards it, and gave the Emperor his hunting. In a.p. 288 
the artist Ts’ao painted a dragon: it is a characteristic of 
dragons to bring rain-clouds in their wake. When, two 
hundred years later, there was a severe drought, against 
which prayers were of no avail, Ts’ao’s picture was exposed. 
At once there came a rain which lasted for ten days. 

The trompe-cil, however, is, after all, only a feeble reflection 
of the picture which is literally alive, and in those the better 
Chinese artists were adepts. In fact, a painter was hardly 
up to academic standard unless his picture of a child stopped 
crying when he painted its toys, or his horse galloped out 
of the frame, or his fish, when dipped in the river, swam 
away off the tightened silk. Once, though, a work of this 
kind was carried too far. Wu Tao-Tzu, an artist of the 
seventh century, painted a large landscape of mountain 
Scenery. In one corner loomed a grotto with a gate across 
it. Unable to leave well alone, Wu knocked on the gate. 
It opened, and he passed through, upon which the painting 
vanished and he was never seen again. As a contemporary 
critic remarked, ‘‘ Art places us in communication with the 
Spiritual world.” 


As dates and names are attached to these occurrences, it 
would be unfair to the Chinese historians not to believe 
them. After reading a few of the latest works on esthetics, 
dealing, in the most modern philosophic jargon, with the 
question of imitation in art and art as a cognitive habitus of 
the practical intelligence, one is ready to believe anything. 
And if some of our academicians were to paint a landscape 
like this, we should be the first to applaud. 


T. W. Earp. 


THE WIZARD OF PERIGUEUX 


NCE, when I was wandering about France, I came to 
O Périgueux. And when I had seen the Cathedral 
of St. Front and the Roman remains and the old 
chapel of Ste. Marthe, I sat down on the ground in the Place 
Francheville with my back against a wall, and looked lazily 
at the cattle, and the peasants in their broad-brimmed hats. 
And while my eyes roamed as they pleased from one point 
to another, I became aware of a man kneeling upon the 
earth in a corner of the square. He was unpacking the 
contents of a large basket, and as he worked he shouted 
words which I could not cateh—words which I was to hear 
quite enough of later on. Even from a distance I could see 
that he was a remarkable man, having an enormous beard 
and a very powerful voice. 

I rose and approached him, and before I had come up to 
him, he sprang to his feet, and, roaring ‘‘ Voila!” glanced 
round him to see if le was observed. Without more ado 
he began to praise the boot-blacking which he was selling. 
He said that he was the Wonder of the Dordogne, that his 
blacking was cheaper than any other blacking in the world, 
that no man could live without blacking—nor woman either, 
for that matter—that a man who neglected his boots was 
little better than a beetle, and ought to be guillotined. And 
all this he said at the top of his baritone voice, chanting it 
as though it were a ritual—which, indeed, it was. 

Now, when this large man with the beard and the red 
hair—for he had flung his hat down on the ground—when 
this Wonder of the Dordogne had spoken in such fashion 
for a few minutes, people began to come across the square 
towards him. And when he had a small crowd about him, 
he went down again on his knees, and began to talk of his 
wares in quieter tones, opening a tin here and there, and 
displaying the contents. The whole point, he said, was 
that he was selling the tins at two sous, whereas the normal 
charge was at least three. As more and more people joined 
the circle of onlookers, he gained confidence, and raised his 
voice again (with the exception of the gigantic porter at 
Dax, in the Landes, this man had the loudest voice I have 
ever heard) in a bullying manner. He said that he was a 
benefactor of the human race, since all that was best in the 
human race emanated from the Dordogne, and of course 
no self-respecting girl would so much as glance at a man 
whose boots were not blacked with the best blacking in the 
world. Furthermore, he said, nothing kept love alive in 
later years so much as decently blacked boots. It would 
almost seem, he said, as though there were some strange 
love-potion in every tin; in fact, now he came to think 
of it, Iseult—the hussy—tempted Tristram with a tin of 
this very blacking, at two sous the tin. 

He was beginning to work himself up by now, and as I 
looked at him I thought how much more entertaining was 
this form of advertisement than the methods employed in 
our big towns. It was a hot day, and perspiration covered 
his face, but he was out to sell his stuff, if he burst for it. 
Every now and then he would hold out a tin with the lid 
off, and roar at one of the spectators in a good-humoured 
way. When nobody seemed to be willing to buy, he would 
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add a tin or two, and shout, “‘ Very well; see, I offer three 
tins at the price of one.” And when they still hung back 
he would offer one tin free, saying, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, ‘‘ Don de la Maison.”’ But I could see that he 
was not satisfied, for he took his coat off, rolled up his 
sleeves and redoubled his efforts. His voice filled the square. 
‘*T have plenty for all of you,” he would say, and at once 
take from his basket another brown-paper parcel. This 
he would untie, scattering the tins to right and left, all 
round him. His gesticulations became more violent. 
Anybody, said he, who refused such an offer might as well go 
and shoot himself. There would be nothing left for him in 
life. The greatest gift of the gods would have been laid at 
his feet, and he would have passed it by, like a blind man. 
Why was man given brains? To buy blacking. Cows 
and sheep need no blacking. That is why God withheld 
from them the blessing of brains. And it was certain 
that when the good people of Périgueux arrived at Heaven’s 
gate, St. Peter’s first question would be: ‘“‘ Have you 
brought me the tin of blacking from that saint who almost 
gives it away in the square? What a good man he is! 
What? You have not brought the blacking! Ungrateful 
wretches; go to Hell!” 

One or two people bought a tin timidly. This seemed to 
send the man into a frenzy of expectation. I could have 
sworn he would break a blood-vessel. He got to his feet, 
and stretched out his arms as though he would embrace 
the world, and he roared his thanks to those who had bought 
his wares. Never doubt, said he, that the good angels 
are watching this business, and taking down notes. It 
will go hard with the stubborn unbelievers. 

Down he got on his knees again, and tumbled fresh tins 
all over the place. “See,” he said, as though taking refuge 
in logic, “* See, it will burn.” And he produced matches and 
began to light the stuff, pointing out the advantages of this 
trick during the long winter evenings. With a wide sweep 
of his arm he told us all not to worry at the apparent waste. 
He had millions of tins. And at once he would unpack 
more from his vast basket, scattering them to right and 
left, and making a continual din. And all the time, you 
must realise, he was shouting his old slogan: ‘‘ I am the 
Wonder of the Dordogne. No man knows what it is to 
be alive until he has used this blacking of mine. It is the 
blacking of blackings, the last word, the corner stone of 
marital happiness, the education of children. In early 
youth a man or a woman might snap their fingers at this 
blacking, boasting their independence. But what of the 
later years? What a picture could I not draw of miserable 
old age, with no consolation; blackingless senility, which is 
far worse than disease, because it attacks the soul, opens the 
gates for the devil, and implores him to make a ruin of all 
within.” 

He was wrapped about now in a shifting mist of smoke from 
the burning blacking, and his voice, uttering these strange 
words, was like the voice of a prophet of Doom. And still 
he undid more packages, and still the tins rained and 
clattered about his knees, and still he perspired and threw 
himself about. He was inexhaustible. At the moment 
when a lull appeared to be imminent, he produced from the 
basket a single boot and a flask of water and a small boot- 
brush. In the manner of one who delivers a clinching 
argument, he poured a little water on the boot, and then 
rubbed some blacking on, explaining his actions all the time 
in the same tremendous tones. He drew attention to the wet 
boot. ‘“ I now put the blacking on the boot,” he said, “* and 
rub it in with the brush. You will notice how almost 


immediately the boot shines and beams in spite of the wet. 
The blacking, the miraculous 
Was ever such a thing 


The explanation is simple. 
blacking has conquered the wet. 


seen before? Isn’t that enough to make a man order a 
hundred, two hundred, three hundred tins? ” 

Apparently it wasn’t enough, for nobody could see much 
difference in the boot after he had rubbed the blacking on, 
Yet the force and vigour of his methods could almost 
persuade one to anything. He had long been purple in 
the face, and when I turned to go, finding the sun too hot, 
he was still at the top of his form, and through the drifting 
smoke (for he went on lighting the stuff at odd intervals) 
his mighty voice followed me to ashady corner of the square, 

Later, in another part of the town, I found a woman at a 
booth selling the same sort of thing at the same price— 
but without any of the fun, noise or excitement, which I had 
enjoyed so much. 

The next day, and in the same town, I saw a crowd 
collected round a man and woman who were singing, and, 
scenting another adventure among these energetic people, 
I mingled with the audience. It is necessary here to lay 
stress on the fact that I was unshaven, in very ragged 
clothing and bearing all the marks of travel on foot. The 
people were listening to the song, which went to the tune 
of a thing called “ Dans les Jardins de Alhambra,” without 
any show of interest or enthusiasm. But soon after I 
arrived, the man and woman fixed their eyes on me, and 
announced in firm tones, “ Third verse of ‘ Les Gros Peuvent 
Payer.” For that was the name of the song. It was a 
round of abuse of rich idlers, and foreigners who fatten 
themselves in a land not theirown. I suppose they thought 
I was a rich eccentric, who went about in rags and stained 
with travel to avoid their wrath. Anyhow, all eyes were 
upon me, and I have before me at this moment the leaflet the 
singers thrust into my hand (for which I paid), with the 
words of theirsong upon it. The third verse and the refrain 
are as follows : 

Faites payer les porteurs de riches bijouz, 

Et Vetranger qui s enrichit par trop chez nous, 
Les rastas, qui jouent 
Les cartes, la roue, 
Et qui vide aux courses 
Les petites bourses. 

Imposez fort les casinos et les bouibis ! ! 

Les grands palac’s, les chateaux et les boit’s de nuit, 
Les capitalistes 
Par trop egoistes, 
Tous ceux qui n’font rien, 
Mais qui vivent bien. 

Refrain : 
Pour les impots, prenez Vargent ou il y en a 
Les mercantis, les financiers peuv’nt bien fair’ca. 


Les profiteurs, les gros bonnets couverts d'argent 
D’vous en donner seront toujours contents ! 


No wonder I paid for that leaflet, bless their hearts ! 
J. B. Morton. 


UNSEEN BEAUTY 


O not repine thou did’st not give 
D Thy body like the sun 
By whose waste fires dead planets shine 


And seem to live. 
Do not repine ! 


Do not regret thou did’st not spend 
Thy beauty. None 

Shall,wax more bright when thou art set 
And at an end. 
Do not regret ! 


This brilliant show by day and night 
Will soon be done, 
Thy secret grace too shy to show 
A garish light 
New worlds shall know. 
W. J. TuRNER. 
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Casual Papers 
AN ALBUM OF CONTRASTS 
SHOULD like to have printed and published, for the 
| delectation of the wise, a nice illustrated catalogue with 
full descriptions showing what has been lost to us in 
the way of beauty during the last four hundred years through 
the vices and follies of mankind. It would be a most useful 
book as a corrective. It might be distributed by any 
patriotic (or even decently human) patron to revolutionary 
clubs, parliaments, architectural societies, and the rest of it. 
Though it were restricted to the last four hundred years, and 
less—even if it only began with the Wars of Religion in the 
sixteenth century and went on to the ruins of the last great 
war—there would be enough to make a mighty volume. 

There the reader might see the great tomb of William the 
Conqueror at Caen—at the beginning of the affair—utterly 
swept away. There he might see all the statues round the 
tomb of the Avignon Pope, whose name and title I forget, 
but who was buried splendidly on the mountain top in the 
Chaise-Dieu. There he might see the various pictures by the 
Great Masters of Italy which adorned Whitehall, and which 
were burned by order of the Long Parliament. There he 
might see the old Hotel de Ville of Paris, which went in the 
Commune; the Tuileries, which went in the same little dis- 
agreement on economics; the old Castle of Heidelberg as it 
was before the French armies destroyed it. But in such 
a collection he would not find, though it might very well 
have been there, that immortal waxen head of Lille, which 
they say was made by Raphael, and which, at any rate, 
was saved by being buried underground in 1914. There he 
would find the glorious tower of St. Vaast, in Arras, now dust. 
There he would find the medieval cathedral of Orleans and 
its sister of La Rochelle, both ruined in the religious wars. 

It would be no bad plan to have this great book (which 
might be called The Book of Example and Warning) divided 
under the various motives of folly and crime: the losses due 
to the hatred of whatever is beautiful or gives joy ; the losses 
due to plain war; the losses due to avarice; the losses due to 
a breach in tradition; the losses due to the disappearance of 
taste; the losses due to sloth. 

Where engravings of the originals were lacking we could 
have fairly good restorations made. For instance, one could 
trust Mr. Griggs to give one admirable etching showing what 
was once Reading or Osney or St. Edmunds or Abingdon, 
and what was once St. Paul’s. 

And, by the way, talking of St. Paul’s, would one have a 
right to put in losses by such accidents as the Great Fire of 
London? Or by a thunder stroke such as that which 
destroyed the tallest steeple in Europe above Ludgate Hill? 
Ithink not. For there is no example or warning in accident, 
unless it is accident due to sloth. 

Side by side with these losses, amply illustrated, of the 
destruction which vice and folly have wrought, with their 
ruin of beauty, it would be no bad thing to have a corre- 
sponding catalogue, well illustrated, of the contrary; that 
is, of the hideous and stupid and disgusting things which 
mankind has created in the place of the lovely things mankind 
has destroyed. 

Here there would be only one difficulty—the difficulty 
of choice. There are in any one of the great capitals of 
Europe at least a thousand first-class examples to-day of 
abominations, beginning with the seventeenth century and 
broadening in an increasing flood to the very moment in 
which we now live. They are growing up around us upon 
every side in a profusion never known till now. 

Now I come to think of it, it would be an excellent thing 
to have these horrors side by side with, or opposite, their 
counterparts. One would say, for instance, ‘‘ Here is the 


old thirteenth-century church of such and such a village in 
Picardy as it stood in 1913. And here is the concrete thing 
which has been erected in its place.” Or one might have, 
opposite the Griggs etching which I have suggested for Osney 
Abbey, the gasometer and the railway approach which have 
replaced Osney Abbey and are the present entry to Oxford 
from the west. One might have, opposite some pleasant 
coloured print of Lambeth from the north bank of the river 
in the year 1800, a photograph from the same point to-day. 
Or one might take Canaletto’s view down the river towards 
St. Paul’s from Westminster, a surprisingly beautiful thing, 
and have side by side with it another photograph with 
Hungerford Bridge and the hotels, Charing Cross Station, 
and the Shot Tower—not omitting the advertisements. 

The idea is capable of extension. For instance, one could 
have, side by side, on opposite pages, a modern newspaper 
leader (preferably some leader from the popular evening 
press written in times of national excitement), and print 
opposite it one of the nobler and more serene passages of 
English prose. One could fill a page with the opening lines 
of the Fourth Book of Paradise Lost, and print pretty well 
any modern poet opposite it, but preferably one of the more 
obscene and degraded kind. 

Then there are faces—one could have a perfect feast with 
these. You could have on the one side of the page the strong, 
the subtle, the lively and the sublime, features of thirteenth 
and fourteenth century carving; and, on the other, photo- 
graphs of various gentlemen and ladies, choosing with loving 
care the vacuous, the self-sufficient, and the bovine. I 
would suggest, as a particular example, the head of St. Louis 
from the western front at Rheims, and opposite it, by way of 
contrast, the portrait of that great modern which the absence 
of any law of libel prevents my mentioning—I say the 
“absence ’’ because the whole point of that department of 
police to-day is its calculated lack of definition. And, talking 
of that, another very fine set of contrasts would be excerpts 
from the virile criticism native to our fathers on one side of 
the page, and on the other the pap with which we are content 
to-day. One might take a page from Cobbeit—I should 
suggest one taken from The Letters to Parsons, and print it 
on the left-hand side; opposite it, on the right, one might 
print any one of those flabby pieces of nonsense beginning 
with, “‘ though, of course, I do not for one moment doubt the 
sincerity of my opponent,” or “ surely it is more charitable 
to believe.” 

Personally, I should also enjoy a nice little set of contrasts 
between the old-fashioned definite conviction and the new- 
fashioned blurr. I remember a passage from Macaulay 
(though I can’t remember where it comes from) in which he 
grows dithyrambic in his delight at factory chimneys. It 
begins with the word “ Fools!” and runs something like 
this : “‘ Fools said then, as they say now, that the change was 
for the worse.” It would make a very good extract to 
illustrate what I mean, and opposite it one might have the 
opening words of religious articles in a Sunday paper. 

But the best would still be the most obvious and the most 
commonplace, the contrast which we all delight in—the con- 
trast in clothes. And here one would have to be very careful, 
for there were strong men before Agamemnon and there 
was ludicrously ugly clothing even before our time. One 
might take the most dignified moment of the later eighteenth 
century, choosing some handsome type at that, and put the 
modern stuff opposite it; or one might take a Tanagra to 
set off a snapshot from the Lido. 

But the collection will never be made, and the book will 
never be issued. Good things never happen. Or, to be more 
accurate, and to quote and translate the famous lines that 
were written in the Manor house of Vauvenargues under the 
mountains of Provence, “ Things do not happen. Or, if 
they do, not at that moment when they would have yielded 


us the uttermost of delight.” H. BeEttoc. 
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Current Literature 


PIETY 


Alice Meynell: A Memoir. By Viota Meynetu. Cape. 15s. 


Selected Poems of Francis Thompson. 


With a Biographical Note 
by Witrrip MEYNELL. Cape. 


5s. 

Probably the first occasion of the present writer’s chancing 
on the name of Alice Meynell was when, as a little child, he 
read an article by her on Charles Dickens and his illustrators in 
the Century Magazine for February, 1884. Again and again 
in the ’eighties he must have seen it in a monthly called Merry 
England, with every issue of which he looked for the fun to 
begin, only to be convinced in the end that the English took 
their pleasures sadly. Yet, when in early manhood he was 
wont, in a squalid room in the Latin Quarter, to read Ernest 
Dowson to sleep with Francis Thompson’s then just published 
Sister Songs, probably borrowed from Lionel Johnson, relying 
mainly on the Morphean power of such silvery jingle as: 

O Spring’s little children, more loud your lauds upraise, 
For this is even Sylvia with her sweet, feat ways! 
Your lovesome labours lay away, 
And prank you out in holiday, 
For syllabling to Sylvia, 
or 
Breathe, Lord Paraclete, 
To a bubbled crystal meet— 
Breathe, Lord Paraclete— 
Crystal soul for Viola, 
it meant little to him to be told that the Sisters were the Meynell 
children. 

Even when, in the summer of 1896, he called with an intro- 
duction at Palace Court House, and was favoured with a long 
and patient hearing from Alice Meynell, he knew almost as 
little about her nine-and-forty years as she of his two-and-twenty. 
Yet that day commenced an attachment that cannot cease until 
all change. The woman who talked with such charmingly 
dissembled condescension to a youngster whom she must have 
found tedious, even in a company which suffered fools gladly 
(though the master of the house pleaded the precedent of Meredith 
for having his joke afterwards), was then almost at the height 
of her fame and on the threshold of such popularity as she ever 
reached. Praised by the diverse pens of Meredith and Patmore, 
she was, as Max Beerbohm put it, as far above criticism as 
Miss Corelli (the idol of the late Victorian illiterate) was below it. 
Yet her guest’s callow talk opened on the merits of Lady Butler’s 
** Roll Call,’’ of which he had noticed an engraving as the hall 
door admitted him. He did not even know that his hostess 
was the painter’s sister; but fortunately he knew a good deal 
about Lady Butler’s work and her husband’s military career 
and writings. Between the sisters there was perfect sympathy, 
and Alice was better pleased to discuss Elizabeth’s work than 
her own. So all was well; and afterwards the guest was to see 
both sisters’ children crowded into that drawing-room; and 
during the black December week of 1899, when the dread news 
of Stormberg, Magersfontein and Colenso chilled the spirit of 
facile imperialism, he can recall their young heads silhouetted 
against the blaze, making toast beneath the chimney-piece its 
proprietor loved to describe as “ undertaker’s decorative.” 

It is the mother—indeed, the mothers, for Lady Butler figures 
largely—and the father of these children that Viola Meynell 
paints for us. So far as it goes, it seems a beautiful and convincing 
picture : no claim is made for the subject that those in sympathy 
with her and her point of view could deny. It reproduces much 
of what was lovable in her character, and the present writer 
never once glimpsed anything that was not lovable. 
for his duller temperament, he might be her protestant as 
passionately as was her husband’s marvellous discovery, 
Thompson, of whose raptures she remained almost coldly critical. 
Perhaps she did well to doubt. For Thompson, though he could 
write biting prose in censure of priggish realists like Macaulay, 
was in poetry an elegantly frantic enthusiast of obscurantism, 
very jolly to read but intellectually a rush-light. In common 
with a host of people who dislike working for their living, he 
was troubled by finding nature not unnatural, and sought 
harmony in living his own life upside down. In this very book 
you can, as it were, hear him chattering away his energy. Yet 
his great talent is not to be denied, and some long-drawn-out 


Allowing 


Armen, 


verses enshrine clear-cut gems worthy of the Greek Anthology ; 
Life is a coquetry 
Of Death, which wearies me 
Too sure 
Of the amour. 
Never was plausible absurdity set forth with more cunning 
simplicity. 

Alice Meynell had a side to her character (scarcely hinted at 
in this book) as terribly fantastic as anything in Thompson; 
and perhaps Coventry Patmore’s warning, ‘“‘ Piety minus good 
sense equals superstition,” was not uncalled for; but she was 
illumined by an exquisitely poised sanity of affection which 
enabled her to join her husband in patient drudgery for their 
many children, making their long married life the for-ever joyous 
thing of beauty so vividly rendered in her daughter Viola’s 
pages. The book is invaluable if merely as a corrective to 
Mr. Shaw’s ingenious foolishness about Parents and Children. 
But one looks in vain in it for the woman who wrote in brief 
epitome of pessimism : 

. . . « Those who slay 
Are fathers. Theirs are armies. Death is theirs, 
The death of innocencies and despairs ; 
The dying of the golden and the grey. 
The sentence when these speak it, has no Nay, 
And she who slays is she who bears, who bears. 

On the other hand, it is almost a relief to learn that she 
regarded the Book of Genesis as an “allegory,” and told her 
daughter: ‘‘I have to remember that all the morality worth 
having—the morality that led on to Christianity—had its origin 
in that parable.” If she was (as some aver) a saint, she was no 
plaster one: her letters at seventy-four, within a year of her 
death, are sprightly and unpretentious as a boy’s. To her 
invalid son in America she wrote: ‘“* You must not again write 
a letter when you should be lying flat in the sun. I don’t expect 
it. But what the deuce becomes of the papers we regularly 
send? By a quite recent letter of yours, I find you still in receipt 
of a solitary Punch! Regular New Statesmen, Nations, and 
Times Lit. Sups. went to you,” and so on. To one person the 
portrait in this book that is most like her shows her, in contrast 
with her placider sister, as almost an impish little child. The 
name of the painter is not given: one likes to think it was by 
their own mother, an abounding artist to whose vitality Dickens 
lost his heart, prognosticating in his fashion that she would die 
young: she did, a great-grandmother. 

The index is so whimsical that it ignores Mrs. Meynell’s father. 
One well-known name is repeatedly misspelt, and W. E. Henley 
is represented as writing that he had “‘ some verses under weigh,” 
when the “ Viking Chief of Letters’? presumably meant to 
convey that they were “under way.” C. O'R. 


THE MYSTERY MAN OF EUROPE 


The Man Behind the Scenes : The Career of Sir Basil Zaharoff. 
By Dr. Ricnarp LeEwinsonn, Financial Editor of the 
Vossische Zeitung. Gollanez. 12s. 6d. 

Victims of a classical education, as they read this biography, 
may recall the famous lines of Juvenal : 
Grammaticus, rhetor, geometres, pictor, aliptes, 


Augur, schoenobates, medicus, magus : omnia novit 
Graeculus esuriens 





The “ hungry Greekling,” who was born in 1849 and christened 
Zacharias Basileios Zaharoff, never, it is true, set up as a painter 
or a trainer, or a rope-dancer or a doctor. But he had all the 
versatility of his race, and before he was twenty we find him 
making a living by a score of odd jobs, and notably as a money- 
changer, a fireman, a guide to tourists, and a cloth merchant. 
And in his later and more settled career, he knew how to employ 
every art in satisfying his appetite for power and wealth. 

The young Zaharoff’s first essay in the big world was none 
too promising. He left his uncle’s cloth business in Constantinople 
with a considerable sum of money, which he claimed was due 
to him as a partner, but which the uncle accused him of stealing 
from the firm. Arrested in London and charged with embezzle- 
ment, he managed to secure an acquittal. Then he tried his luck 
in Athens. But he did not love the Athenians, nor they him. 


Zaharoff, says Dr. Lewinsohn, 
had little use for the world of the mind. He regarded art and the 
historical sciences asa luxury which could be dispensed with. The 
problems that were here discussed—how the Temple of Zeus should 
be restored and the new finds exhibited—interested him not at all. 
Such matters did not bring in money or lead to commercial success. 
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And Athenian society looked on him as a shady character. But 
he was fortunate in the friendship of a rising politician, 
M. Skuludis, afterwards Prime Minister of Greece, and it was 
through him that the great chance came in 1877. Zaharoff got 
his foot on the ladder with a job as agent to the Anglo-Swedish 
armament firm of Nordenfelt. Those were grand years for the 
makers of munitions of war, and before long the old Swede and 
the young Greek were doing good business, not only with Greece 
and Turkey, but with other and greater customers. In 1888 
Nordenfelt joined forces with Maxim—largely as a result, it 
seems, of a cunning piece of work on Zaharoff’s part. When 
presently this partnership broke up, Zaharoff knew on which side 
of the bread the butter was. He stuck to Maxim, and “ though 
he had only a share in the blessings of the international armament 
business, the commissions were so ample that he gradually 
amassed a handsome fortune.” Spain and Russia were at this 
time his happiest hunting-grounds, and we are given a glimpse 
of the indefatigable “ agent,” preparing the ground in the ante- 
chambers of the Grand Dukes and the “ smart night resorts ” 
of St. Petersburg, and reaping the harvest at the Admiralty and 
the War Office. The Spanish orders, we are told, reached the 
value of £5,000,000, and did much to establish Zaharoff’s 
reputation in the English armament industry. His next triumph 
indeed was the amalgamation of Maxims with Vickers, which 
brought him into the inner circles of high politics and international 
finance. 

When the Great War broke out, he was living unobtrusively 
in Paris, under the official designation of ‘*‘ Administrateur- 
délégué de la Société Vickers et Maxim,” and was already well 
dug in. He had a controlling voice in the newspaper Excelsior, 
he had endowed a Chair of Aviation at the Sorbonne, and was 
an officer of the Legion of Honour. In the early part of the war, 
Zaharoff devoted his energies and his money to getting Greece 
in on the side of the Entente, and Britain, France and Russia 
all benefited handsomely by his donations. The Temps in 1918 
announced that M. Zaharoff had given at least 50,000,000 frances 
towards the Allied cause during the war. ‘“ The amount of his 
profits from the Allies during the same period,’ observes 
Dr. Lewinsohn, “‘ has not been so accurately communicated to 
the public.” 

In 1919 Sir Basil Zaharoff (he had got his British knighthood 
the year before) put his weight behind the Venizelist adventure 
in Asia Minor, and later behind King Constantine’s disastrous 
campaign. It was now that he began to be talked of as “‘ the 
Mystery Man of Europe.” He was attacked roundly by the 
Turcophils in the French press, and pointed questions were asked 
in the House of Commons about his influence on the policy of 
the British Government. Mr. Lloyd George kept silence, but 
Zaharoff stated publicly that since the beginning of 1919 they 
had had no communication of any sort. Dr. Lewinsohn seems 
as incredulous of this denial as a great many other people were 
at the time. 

The Greek débdcle cost him a pretty penny and disgusted him 
for ever with his countrymen, Venizelists and anti-Venizelists 
alike. But he still had plenty to do, and plenty to do it with. 
The tragedy was hardly played out at Athens when Zaharoff 
was in Bucarest negotiating a Roumanian loan. And then for 
a year or two he was busy with banks and oil, as well as with 
the Vickers concern, which was now in difficulties. Finally, he 
had a private flutter when he bought up and reorganised the 
Casino at Monte Carlo. He sold out a few years later; but he 
still lives in Monaco, aged and dispirited, his adventures at 
an end. 

Dr. Lewinsohn’s story is told vividly and dispassionately, 
with an undercurrent of irony. But it is not an intimate 
biography, and we are left curious to know more of the mind 
of this prince of armament makers, who has always shunned 
publicity and operated behind the scenes. Was he hot or cold, 
grave or gay? Was it money or power that he most loved? 
Did he really feel the stirrings of genuine patriotism when he 
was launching the Greek armies into Anatolia? Was there 
always an ulterior purpose, as Dr. Lewinsohn hints, in his nicely 
calculated public benefactions? At all this, and at a hundred 
other things, we can only guess. And we shall apparently get 
no help from the ‘‘ mystery man” himself. Attempts to draw 
him out are met with a curt message: ‘ Monsieur Zaharoff 
n’ayant pas de voix, ne peut pas chanter.” 


PASTICHE AND PASTORAL 


Love’s Progress, or The Education of Araminta. By James 
LAVER. Nonesuch Press. 4s. 6d. 


Near and Far: Poems. By EpmuND BLUNDEN. 
Sanderson. 6s. 


Speed is the essence of the rhyming couplet. Standing betwixt 
lyrical poetry on the one hand and blank verse and its allied 
forms, which are already half-way to poetic prose, on the other, 
it demands unflagging swiftness and a merciless degree of concen- 
tration. It must be “witty” or nothing; nor is it sufficient 
that the general effect should be felicitous. Each couplet is a 
separate unity; each, as it were, a separate peak which must 
build up into the larger system of the poem. Every couplet, 
in fact (it is not too dogmatic to venture), should make a separate 
contribution, add a novel image, a fresh colour. And thus 
disciplined—like all arts whose standards are so exacting that 
they categorically forbid the slightest latitude—its triumphs, 
though few in number, have a quality of severe and unforgettable 
grace which looser modes and easier standards can barely hope 
to compass : 


Cobden- 


Most souls, ’tis true, but peep out once an age, 
Dull, sullen prisoners in the body’s cage : 

Dim lights of life, that burn a length of years, 
Useless, unseen, as lamps in sepulchres ; 

Like Eastern kings a lazy state they keep, 
And close confined to their own palace, sleep. 

It was a form, incidentally, which provided the exquisite self- 
sufficiency of late seventeenth and early eighteenth century 
wisdom with its finest and least impermanent vehicle of expression. 
It was the inheritor, you might say, of all the social experience, 
and emotional tact, elsewhere diverted into the brilliant 
‘** characters ” of friends and enemies which fill the pages of the 
memoirists, when the writer, sharpened by long enjoyment of 
good society amid congenial surroundings, sat down to condense 
his observations into two or three brief pages, savage and concise 
like Saint-Simon, or handing out a big bouquet of ingenious 
and apparently eulogistic phrases, with a but here and a but 
there, and an adder quietly curled away beneath the leaves and 
blossoms. Too naive socially, too little versed in those ex- 
cruciating and delightful tea-cup tornadoes which were a staple 
entertainment of eighteenth-century France, Englishmen have 
been obliged to make up in poetical vigour what they lacked in 
knowledge of the human heart. Indignation—since we have 
always shown ourselves singularly maladroit at walking the 
tight-rope between the towering cliffs of rage and the airy 
fantastic pinnacles of amused contempt—has given us two or 
three great satirists who made their province the whole world, 
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yet only one whose laughter was not so suffused by impotent 
fury as to sound with an almost maniacal ring. For, although 
Pope’s voice often rises to a scream, his habitual manner is so 
amiable, in spite of its superabundant acidity, that, far from 
depressing and exhausting, it leaves us enlivened and exhilarated. 
His most serious characters are rarely and sometimes even 
tragically beautiful : 

Wise wretch ! of pleasures too refin’d to please, 

With too much spirit to be e’er at ease, 

With too much quickness ever to be taught, 

With too much thinking to have common thought : 

You purchase pain with all that joy can give, 

And die of nothing but a rage to live. 
His most light-hearted have the charm of penetrating observation 
and perfect clarity : 

*Twas thus Calypso once our hearts alarm’d, 

Aw’d without virtue, without beauty charm’d ; 

Her tongue bewitched as oddly as her eyes, 

Less wit than mimic, more a wit than wise : 

Strange graces still, and stranger flights she had, 

Was just not ugly and was just not mad ; 

Yet ne’er so sure our passion to create 

As when she touched the brink of all we hate... 

The rhyming couplet, then, at a time when the conversation 
of any intellectual gathering is bound, sooner or later, to turn 
to the minute dissection of our friends’ merits and demerits, 
is a form specially deserving of revival. That he can handle it 
competently, Mr. James Laver has already proved to some 
effect. His earlier pastiche was witty and graceful; its successor, 
Love’s Progress, is disappointing. The satire does not bite deep 
enough. Its superficiality is not sufficiently astringent. It has 
none of the bitter-sweet surprises of the earlier poem, though it 
has certainly not fallen off in dexterity; and while it frequently 
amuses, it never stimulates or takes us aback : 

And Thou, great Oscar, whose fantastic shade 
Still finds the unlettered provinces afraid, 
Whose very name, that Scandal can’t forget, 
Makes club-bound colonels apoplectic yet, 
Hadst one disciple who adored thee still 

And aped thy manners—as disciples will— 
Without the high intelligence that lent 

A grace of style e’en to Abandonment. 

The world around, aware of newer needs, 
Had followed other gods, and other creeds, 
By different doctrines, different aims obsessed, 
Had altered, if it had not much progressed, 
And left him, lonely, in this latter day, 

A decadent who yet defied decay, 

A slim-gilt soul who, far too long and late, 
Thought the bedraggled ’Nineties up to date. 

Among poets entirely innocent of wit and its various prosaic 
implications, Mr. Edmund Blunden holds a distinguished place. 
This is not to denigrate Mr. Blunden’s technical ability or 
conservative choice of subjects; but the author of Near and Far 
is a writer whom, once appreciated, it is extremely hard to 
re-value, and the critic must confine himself to quieting the 
possible apprehensions of Mr. Blunden’s readers. “ Stands 
Blunden where he did?” they may inquire anxiously. Yes, 
he has not budged an inch, it is pleasant to be able to reply. 
Mr. Blunden is as musical, as accomplished, as agreeably 
unperturbed as ever. He cultivates his garden-plot with a 
scholarly perseverance which does something to console us for 
the broader horizons from which he prefers to avert his eyes. 


P. Q. 
THE TEMPLE DIARIES 
1780-1796. Edited by 


Oxford University Press. 21s. 


**But O my friend!” wrote the young Mr. Boswell on May 
Day, 1761, ‘how could you imagine that my esteem for you 
was in the smallest degree abated! Can you suppose my taste 
to be so depraved, my mind so degenerated, as not to love and 
respect so worthy an object!” The friend and worthy object 
in question was William Johnson Temple, at that time scholar 
of Trinity Hall, later Rector of Mamhead, and the lifelong 
recipient of Boswell’s confidences and aspirations, complaints 
about ingrowing toenails, good resolutions about wine and 
women, of puzzlements about public questions, from the American 
rebels to ancient concubinage, and, at the last, of a dying blessing. 
Those who know Boswell’s correspondence will need no intro- 
duction to William Temple, “‘ the young parson, with his neat 
black periwig and his polite address,” his reclusive melancholy, 
his financial botherations, his taste for the drinking of water, 
his mild literary ambitions. And these diaries, now published 


Diaries of William Johnson Temple: 
Lewis BETTANY. 


——es 


for the first time from the papers in possession of his great. 
granddaughter, will fill out their picture of this minor body in 
the outer orbit of the great Johnsonian firmament. 

He was born at Berwick-on-Tweed in 1739, and entered the 
University of Edinburgh at the same time as James Boswell of 
Auchinleck. There the friendship began; it was interrupted by 
Temple’s proceeding to Cambridge, but afterwards resumed when 
he went to London to read for the Bar and found Boswell, flitting 
to and fro between London and Scotland, ready to borrow, as 
the need arose, his chambers or an occasional guinea. His 
ingenious friend was not slow to present him to Dr. Johnson; 
but it is unlikely that they found much in common. Temple was 
of Whiggish inclinations, and had far more in common with 
the gentle Gray than with the thunderer of the Mitre. He 
hovered round literary lights for a time, but in 1766 took holy 
orders and was forthwith presented to the small living of Mam- 
head, not far from Exeter, by the gift of his distant kinsman, 
Lord Lisburne. The next year he married. And at Mamhead 
he remained, not too happily, for eleven years. He wrote a 
little, off and on, and in 1774 issued a brochure on the duties of 
the clergy, which, to judge by his present editor’s account, is a 
work of very scanty significance. Three years later he became 
vicar of St. Gluvias, in Cornwall, and in 1779 there appeared his 
Moral and Historical Memoirs, a not very interesting or vigorous 
collection of papers on miscellaneous themes of history and 
general speculation. At St. Gluvias he frittered away the years, 
compiling a commonplace book, scheming for the advancement 
of his family, visiting neighbours, wishing himself in town, and 
wishing himself back in the country again. He was never very 
happy, never very unhappy. His wife died—the very long 
entry in his diary records exactly how—and he was apparently 
dissuaded from marrying his housekeeper. In fact, it was a life 
of no very memorable character; and it ended, gastrically, in 
the summer of 1796, a little more than a year after his friend 
James Boswell. 

That friendship, of course, has kept his name alive. It had 
the peculiar resilience of a friendship of opposites—almost, one 
might say, of uncongenials. Temple admired some of Boswell’s 
gifts, and perhaps failed to appreciate others. Candid he cer- 
tainly was. In 1783 he notes- 

B[oswell] irregular in his conduct and manners; selfish, indelicate, 
thoughtless; no sensibility or feeling for others, who have not his 
coarse and rustic strength of spirits. 

a judgment of mingled truth and untruth. One feels that 
Temple’s rather low vitality was probably stimulated by the 
exuberance of his friend when they came into contact, but that, 
once they were apart, Temple suffered a reaction; at a distance, 
he disliked—enviously ?—that ‘“‘ rustic strength of spirits,” but 
when he saw the small, eager, hurrying figure again, he succumbed. 

The diaries cover the last sixteen years of Temple’s life—and 
those not very fully. A great part of them is filled with incon- 
spicuous jottings of visits paid and received, with little comment: 
he had written a sermon; Mr. C. was a promising young man; 
he had bathed for the fourth time; he read this book or that. 
Only occasionally did he use his notebooks as a confessional, a 
consolation, or even a repository of good resolutions. It cannot, 
in fact, be regarded as in itself a notable diary. 

Mr. Lewis Bettany has edited it, however, with much care as 
regards following up the history of many obscure persons who 
appear in its pages. His memoir of its author suffers, perhaps, 
from excessive detail; one can hardly see the Temple for the 
trees. Nor is his comment always very apt: to speak of an 
absence of punctuation as an anticipation of James Joyce is 
tiresome; he misquotes and distorts a key-phrase of Maurice 
Barrés in quite an inapposite context; and it is surely un- 
appreciative of the intrinsic interest of diary-writing to remark, 
as Mr. Bettany does, that 

to give a finishing touch of eccentricity and morbidity to his effusions 

Temple frequently indulges a childish habit of apostrophizing himself. 
It is surprising, with such a work and such a publisher, to find 
no index. But Boswellians in general will find the book quite 
welcome. 





ONE MAN’S WAR 


One Man’s War. 
15s. 


By Berr Hatt and J. J. Nites. Hamilton. 


Soldiers of fortune, as well as other kinds, were mostly over- 
whelmed by the monotony of the Great War; but here and there 
a tough man with escapade in his blood managed to keep himself 
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mobile, and Lieutenant Hall was one of those lucky ones for 
whom the conflict yielded danger in thrilling variety. In 1912 
he sold himself and his Bleriot monoplane as an air-service to the 
Sultan in the Turco-Bulgarian War. The terms were a hundred 
dollars a day in gold, and when, after a few weeks, the Turk 
substituted paper for bullion, Lieut. Hall swopped sides and flew 
at the same fee for the Bulgars. When his new employers felt 
the drain of gold they arrested him as a spy, but a little before 
the dawn of his execution he ransomed himself by paying back 
half his wages and flew away to find the next war. 

It would have been a pity if one so expert in making rules for 
himself should have disappeared, after 1914, under the rule of 
the trenches. This did not happen. After enlisting as an 
American citizen in the Foreign Legion and getting a taste of the 
war in the mud, Hall transferred to the French Air Service and 
became one of the original members of the famous Lafayette 
Escadrille. This suited him well, for the air was the only place 
in the war where a man could see his enemy properly, choose his 
moment of battle, and fight with the cool skill of a gentleman of 
fortune. Lieut. Hall made a good and thorough job of this. 
He became an ace, with a very respectable score of victories, and 
filled in odd moments by planting spies behind the German lines 
and fetching them home again. On the ground, although he did 
not drink, he was in constant demand as a thrower of crockery in 
air-force messes, and Suzanne, Suzette, Mimi, Yvonne loved him, 
fed him richly, and washed his linen. He was next employed ona 
special mission to the Russian Air Service, and was just in time to 
be handsomely decorated by the Tsar before that monarch was 
deposed. 

The Revolution bothered him a little (‘‘ if these damned Rus- 
sians don’t stop talking to me about their reactions and their 
souls, ’ll go mad ”’), but he ultimately escaped with a Russian 
General’s wife in his charge, and a fabulous amount of her jewels 
wrapped about his person, in a train which took 18 days to get 
from Petrograd to Vladivostok. His account of this tragi-comic 
journey is an excellent piece of observation. After that, when he 
got back to France, the war began to flatten him. Most of his 
fellow aces had been “* bumped off,’’ influenza was rife, and he had 
the misfortune to land near an aeroplane he had shot down and 
watch his victim die. However, the bullet which had his name 
on was never fired : 

We believed that if some bozo wrote your name on a bullet, it 
would get you, no matter if it was a silver bullet, or a lead bullet, 
or a tin bullet, or a hunk of an aerial bomb, or just a three-cornered 
brickbat. . . . One had to believe something like this to get through 
the war and not go absolutely nutty. Isaw’em go nutty. ... So 
the ones who remained sane and happy became fatalists ; the others 
were glum and morose and ineffective, and got killed just the same as 
we did, and quite as often. 

It would be absurd to make elaborate literary bones about 
Lieut. Hall’s book, or to compare it with the finest of the samples 
of one man’s war which are now being released so copiously from 
diaries. This is not Blunden or Remarque. But, if one can 
stomach the sauces of the American language, there are two good 
reasons for reading One Man’s War. The first is that it contains 
some rattling good yarns, told with wit, brevity, and spirit. 
Strange things did happen even in the war of attrition, and here 
are some of the strangest. The second reason is that the human 
accent and attitude of this diary are exactly representative of 
one section of the war. Anyone with experience of air patrols 
will feel a warm stir of memory as soon as he takes up this book. 
Hundreds of men talked, felt, and stood up to the war like this. 
It may not be nice reading, but it is, in its tough and blatant 
way, the real thing. 


LIVING ARCHASOLOGY 


History and Monuments of Ur. 
Chatto and Windus. 15s. 


The Hittite Empire. By Joun Garstanc, M.A., B.Litt., D.Sc. 
Constable. 25s. 


By C. J. Gavp, M.A., F.S.A. 


Neither of these books could have been attempted a few years 
ago. Ur we knew by name as the birthplace of Abraham; the 
locality itself was only recognised by Mr. J. E. Taylor in 1854, 
The Hittite Empire first became a reality to us when Professor 
Sayce began to reconstruct its identity, archxologically, in 1888, 
and when Dr. Winckler recovered the royal Hittite libraries at 
Boghaz-Keui in 1906-7, and Dr. Hrozny and others, from 1915 
onwards, deciphered the tablets. Yet the shaping of the 


histories of the Mesopotamian peoples from 4000 B.c. onwards, 
and of the Hittites from about 2500 B.c., has powerfully influenced 
the dawning of our own European civilisation. Professor 
Garstang has evolved a scholarly appreciation of what the 
Hittite Empire meant to East and West, and Mr. Gadd has 
told the story of a single famous Mesopotamian city in such 
easy and vivid fashion that he provides an intelligible backcloth 
against which the least imaginative reader can induce the 
celebrated Ur finds to move in their proper chronological sequence 
and dramatic relations. Whilst Professor Garstang provides a 
storehouse of information for which historical researchers wil] 
be duly grateful, Mr. Gadd unrolls before us a fascinating 
cinematographic pageant of history. The mature and ordered 
civilisation thus revealed is recognisable as one of the ancestors 
of our own Western culture, and herein lies the deep interest 
of the book. 

The confirmation archeology has brought to Homeric tradition 
(strikingly portrayed in Hittite studies) has led people to expect 
that Mr. Leonard Woolley’s excavations would confirm the 
Jewish traditions about Abraham, and many will be disappointed 
to find that the history of Ur, as revealed by contemporary 
documents, is silent about this Hebrew hero, and offers no 
explanation of the story told in Genesis. He is traditionally 
supposed to have lived in Hammurabi’s time, but Mr. Gadd 
shows that he may just as well have lived in Ur in the reign 
of Rim-sin (2000-1900 s.c.). His traditional journey from Ur 
to Harran roughly corresponds with a general northward move- 
ment, as revealed by the texts, of the Habiru or Hebrew peoples. 
The ideogram for ‘‘ Habiru” also reads “ cut-throats,”’ and 
refers in the records to tribes enrolled as mercenaries and 
auxiliaries in the armies of the Kings of Sumer—Mesopotamian 
**Black and Tans”—many of whom settled down in Sumer. 
Among them Abraham was a chieftain and ‘“‘ wise man,” 
according to Jewish tradition. Mr. Gadd considers it is still 
possible that some Sumerian original of the authority on which 
Berossus relies may turn up at Ur, this Jewish historian’s lost 
Greek work being definitely referred to by Josephus as containing 
authoritative details about Abraham the Chaldzan, who “ lived 
in the tenth generation after the Flood.” The Flood, it may 
be mentioned in passing, had not been archzologically confirmed 
by Mr. Woolley before Mr. Gadd’s history went to press. Mr. 
Gadd’s story of the garbled copy of a Bur-Sin brick inscription 
done by an antiquarian priest in Ur 1600 years later, and proved 
by modern excavation to be garbled owing to the discovery of 
the Bur-Sin originals, supports the hope that some authentic 
record relating to Abraham may yet turn up among the rubbish 
of the city where he dwelt. The people of Ur seem to have had 
strong antiquarian propensities. The stories recovered about 
them reveal them as thoroughly human, and dissipate the 
atmosphere of horror with which their culture has been invested 
owing to the evidence of the royal tombs that women, attendants, 
slaves and beasts died with their princely masters and mistresses— 
died, one has no doubt, proudly, if not altogether joyously ! 
Parallel customs in other ages and other lands rob the custom of 
its assumed ferocity. At all periods men of every clime have 
been willing to die out of loyalty to a chief or an idea. It is only 
necessary that the impelling motive be strong enough. 

Mr. Gadd does not anticipate Mr. Woolley’s own account of 
his discoveries at Ur, but he does successfully reconstruct 
the political and social history of the city and present it to us as 
a human story. One finds, for instance, conditions which seem 
ultra-modern in present-day Russia—the conflicting economical 
interests of bourgeois and peasant. Archeology, qua anti- 
quarianism, is a harmless hobby, but the archzology that produces 
such human history as this of Ur, and of the Hittite Empire, 
whose records, in Professor Garstang’s words, promise to fill 
the whole gap in the history of Asia Minor between the rise of 
Babylon and the fall of Troy (2200-1200 s.c.), is vital. Ancient 
history, written critically and constructively by a scholar with 
the gift of disciplined imagination, is a kind of histological 
excursus appended to the analysis of our modern civilisation, 
without which we cannot hope to diagnose the deeper causes 
of our social ills nor give the patient a better chance in the future. 
Social usage is revealed to us, in such studies as these, deep-rooted 
in the past, the product of innumerable cross-currents of influence, 
some psychological, some zoological, others geographical, climatic, 
or incidental to complex cultural contacts. An hour of Mr. 


Gadd discoursing of Ur and its fascinating social and political 


life is worth several of Freud in estimating the mainsprings of 
human conduct. 
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THE LETTERS OF DISRAELI 
to Lady Bradford and Lady Chesterfield 


Edited by the 
MARQUIS OF ZETLAND 


No more remarkable correspondence has ever seen the light of day than the Letters written by Disraeli 
to Anne, Countess of Chesterfield, and her sister, Lady Bradford, during the years 1873 to 1881. 

Lady Beaconsfield died in 1872, and inthe middle of the following year Disraeli’s long acquaintanceship 
with the two sisters suddenly blossomed into an extraordinary intimacy. Disraeli was then nearly 70 years 
of age and on the eve of his splendid six years’ Premiership, and no fewer than 1,600 Letters written by 
him to the sisters have been preserved. 

“Seldom has the historian,” Lord Zetland says,“had placed at his disposal the written evidence of a rela- 
tionship at once so illuminating and so rare. As I sit fingering the actual letters of this singular correspondence 
written day after day, week after week, and, indeed, year after year, at odd times and from divers places, 
on sheets of paper heavily edged with black—incongruous indication of his undying memory of Mary Anne 
—I am driven constantly to asking myself—is this real, or am I dreaming? Are these, in very truth, leaves 
torn from the humdrum book of real life? Can this strange romance be, in very sooth, that of a nineteenth- 
century Prime Minister of Great Britain” 

The unique appeal of the Letters is their blending of an almost passionate emotion with the exercise of 
statecraft in its highest form. Disraeli addresses the sisters, and more especially Lady Bradford, in the 
language of a lover, and this vivid human interest is set against a social and political background as fascinating 
as that of any period in English history. 

The Letters provide a moving narrative of great events—the purchase of the Suez Canal shares, the 
conferring of the title of Empress of India upon Queen Victoria, and the Congress of Berlin—and an 
entertaining commentary on the personalities of a great epoch. 

Good reading has rarely been afforded in such superb abundance. 


A very few of the Letters appeared in the official Life of 
Disraeli; the remainder have never before been published. 
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Professor Garstang’s book is a sequel to Mr. Gadd’s in the 
same fashion that a modern history of Italy would be a sequel 
to a localised and intimate history of Sicily in Greek times. A 
reader with classical leanings may find the Hittites more 
illuminating than the men of Ur. One with a taste for com- 
parative religion will find afresh scent from the fourth millennium 
in Ur to the ‘“ predominant influence in the religious rites at 
Ephesus of the Hittite religion,’ and beyond its starting-point 
a lighter one running back to the land (wherever it may have been) 
that first gave birth to the cult of Siva and the Cow. Good 
hunting, in short, for all sorts and conditions of readers interested 
in any kind of “ origins” and evidences of early developments 
in human civilisation. Mr. Gadd need not fear that his attempt 
to write the local history of a single Eastern city is a failure, or 
that ancient history itself, provided it is in the hands of the 
right scribe, is less absorbing than the detailed analysis of events 
in recent historical periods. The verisimilitude of both histories 
is greatly enhanced by the fact that both in Hatti and at Ur 
contemporary written documents interpret archzological finds, 
and archzological finds illustrate the written records. But in 
the last resort their trustworthiness is due to the fact that both 
historians have been trained and restrained by the scientific 
discipline of critical anthropology. Garstang and Gadd on 
Hittites and men of Ur are likely to be nearer the actual truth 
than Gibbon and Mommsen on Rome! 


LABELLING THE SPANIARD 


Modern Spanish Literature. 
Two Volumes. 30s. 


Modern Spanish literature since the decadence, and particularly 
since 1830, is a fascinating theme to the traveller whom Spain 
has captivated, and one looks for the writer who, from a stand- 
point in the present day, can put the long panorama in a true 
perspective. But while Mr. Warren’s book is a sign of our 
growing interest in Spanish things, and is bound to be a useful 
work of reference, it plods its way through these years in a very 
uninspired fashion. In its method it is rather like a descriptive 
seed catalogue, with its insistence on those faintly botanical 
distinctions: the romantics, the realists, the naturalists, the 
espanolists, the symbolists, and, most exotic of all, the 
‘** modernistics.”” The sight of these unfortunate authors with 
labels round their necks is a dismal one; though the brief 
discussion and the long quotations from their works, in Spanish 
and in translations—which help to swell out the volumes 
considerably—may be a boon to the student who wishes to 
avoid the trouble of reading the author himself. 

Mr. Warren’s method is to run quickly through the leading 
authors of the barren seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; 
and in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries to follow the 
novelists, the poets, the dramatists, and the essayists, appro- 
priately subdivided, in the manner already indicated, into four 
separate columns of route. Over a hundred authors are discussed 
in monographs varying from a few lines to ten or fifteen pages; 
and this vast amount of material, which is not intended for 
consecutive reading, amounts to two stout volumes of over 
three hundred pages each. 

It is perhaps not surprising that a book of such acreage and 
pretensions should be superficial in treatment. This is particularly 
noticeable in Mr. Warren’s somewhat perfunctory remarks about 
the modern writers who sprang up after the Cuban disaster, 
just before the beginning of the century, and became known as 
the “* generation of °98.”” A lover of labels, Mr. Warren accepts 
gladly Spengler’s doctrine of the rise, maturity and decadence 
of cultures, and accordingly writes ‘‘ modernistic ” authors down 
as decadent—with the result that he almost completely misunder- 
stands the significance of this group of men in Spanish life, does 
less than bare justice to their impulse and achievement, and 
actually misstates their intention. What could be 
misleading than such a sentence as this? 


By L. A. WarreEN. Brentano’s, 


more 


They must renounce everything typically Spanish, which usually 
is bad or, at any rate, quite out of date; and study, copy and model 
themselves upon everything French. 

“ The generation of ’98”’ may possibly have been, as Pio Baroja 
has said, merely the convenient invention of Azorin, their 
chronicler; and it is a fact that, like true Spaniards, they 
were united only by a common protest and have since gone 
their own separate ways. But there is not a scrap of French 
influence in Unamuno, who went to Carlyle and the Germans; 





in Ortega y Gasset, who went to the Germans also; nor in 
Pio Baroja, who turned to Gorky, Dostoevsky and Dickens, 
Ramiro de Maeztu and Manuel Bueno, both distinguished jf 
lesser figures, and a great deal more distinguished than some 
of the petty popular novelists to whom Mr. Warren, in his love 
for acreage, gives place, are not mentioned at all. In his 
strictures on the Basque Baroja, Mr. Warren’s limitations are 
very apparent. It is really unforgivable in a book of this kind 
to fail to mention such a series as the Memoirs of a Man of 
Action, which, while of lesser interest to English readers, forms 
a considerable and typical part of Baroja’s work, and to ignore 
the Basque stories altogether. 

By the arbitrary nature of his labelling—of which, it is only 
just to say, Mr. Warren is aware—the movement is split up 
so that Unamuno, Ganivet and Baroja find themselves under 
the novel and “ espanolismo,” while Azorin is bracketed with 
Valle-Inclan under “ modernistic.” And Ortega y Gasset is 
placed under the general heading of essayists and under the 
sub-title of Later Manifestations of the Spanish Critical Intellect, 
side by side with such a wisp of boulevardier chatter as Gomez 
de la Serna. While he fiddles with his labels, Mr. Warren fails 
to understand the modern movement as a whole. He is 
mesmerised by the schools of Paris. He does not apparently 
appreciate the importance of the educational movement which 
has grown up from its German and English roots under the 
inspiration of Giner de los Rios, side by side with the men of 
the “‘ generation’; and that the effect of this has been to set 
Spaniards looking, not over the Pyrenees towards Paris, but to 
the whole of Western Europe. They have left Paris to the 
Catalans. No men, on the whole, have been more consistently 
opposed to the Bourbon Restoration, and all that it has meant, 
than this group of writers. However, a good index and some 
curious comparative tables at the end of the book will enable 
the student to cut his way through the platitudes, omissions, 
half-truths and frequent carelessness in spelling and translation, 
to the solid residue of fact and information which is well worth 
having under one cover. Mr. Warren’s book will certainly be 
of preliminary assistance to the traveller who is trying to find 
his feet in modern Spanish literature, and who has had hitherto 
to grope amongst scattered essays for information concerning the 
personalities of the last thirty years. 


THREE WOMEN 


Three Women : Saint Theresa, Madame de Choiseul, and Mrs. 
Eddy. By H. E. Worruam. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 

It is a little difficult to understand why, of the hundreds of 
women who “have left their mark upon the life and thought 
of the world,” these three should have been chosen to “ illustrate 
some aspects of feminism”; yet, if we are to believe a note on 
the dust-cover, this was Mr. Wortham’s purpose in grouping 
them together. Nor do the separate headings of the studies— 
‘“* Saint Theresa and the Ideal,’ ‘* Mme. de Choiseul and the 
Actual,” “ Mrs. Eddy and the World of To-day ’’—in any way 
help us, for Saint Theresa’s activities—and to many people it is 
her peculiar attraction—were engaged at least as much with the 
actual as with the ideal, whereas Mme. de Choiseul’s claim upon 
our attention would seem mainly to be due to her egregious 
fidelity to her husband—a virtue that has no obvious connection 
with feminism. Indeed, the author himself suggests that her 
inclusion “may seem whimsical, fantastic and absurd,” and 
there is in his treatment of her life very little to make us disagree 
with his judgment. This amiable and witty duchess, in her 
Louis Quinze setting, does appear at least a little out of place in 
her position between a Catholic saint and the founder of a 
religious sect. ‘On s’occupe,’ she wrote to Mme. du Deffand 
from the exile she shared with her husband at Chanteloup, “ du 
diner-souper comme de Vaffaire la plus importante de la vie,” 
and though her fidelity survived her husband’s death and induced 
her to retire from the great world which she had helped to create 
the better to pay his debts, the impression her history leaves is 
that the “ actual” with which she contended was that of a 
confiding and not too passionate heart rather than of the ** jife 
and thought of the world.” 

And her central position in the book has this disadvantage, 
that it tends to obscure the similarity between the other two 
careers. Both the Spaniard and the American were from child- 
hood absorbed in the contemplation of supernatural mysteries, 
and the attention of both was for a period diverted, in the one 
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METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





THOSE WERE THE DAYS 
By A. A. MILNE. 7s. 6d. net. 


884 pages of humour and high spirits, containing The Day's Play, 
The Sunny Side, Once a Week and The Holiday Round. 


GERMAN STUDENTS’ WAR LETTERS 
Translated by A. F. WEDD. 7s. 6d. net. 


A remarkable collection of letters, giving a vivid picture of the great 
war as seen through the eyes of nearly a hundred German University 
students who gave their lives for their country. 


GERMAN DIPLOMATIC 
DOCUMENTS, 1871-1914 
Translated by E. T. S. DUGDALE. 


In four volumes. Volume II. “ The Nineties.” 21s. net. 


The documents included in this volume illustrate the German efforts to 
attach England to the Triple Alliance and to attract her away from France. 


SPAIN : A COMPANION TO SPANISH STUDIES 
By Prof. E. ALLISON PEERS. 12s. 6d. net. 


A standard book of reference for readers and travellers, compiled by 
eight specialists in Spanish history and culture. 


PORCELAIN PAGODAS & PALACES 


OF JADE: MusiNGs OF AN OLD COLLECTOR 
By A. E. GRANTHAM. 


Illustrated. 15s. net. 


A fascinating work on Chinese art for the collector and the general 
reader. 


GAY GO UP 


By ROSE FYLEMAN. Illustrated by Decie Merwin. 


5s. net. 


A charming book of verses about children, from Punch and other 


sources. 


IF DOGS COULD WRITE 
By E. V. LUCAS. 3s. 6d. net. 


A delightful companion volume to Mr. Lucas’s recent collection of 


essays about dogs, The More I See of Men 


ee ee 


THE ROMANCE OF WALES 


By A. G. BRADLEY. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


A delightful book, which introduces to the reader little-known 


beauties of mountain, vale and river and wild seacoast. 


THE “BRITANNIA”’ AND HER 
CONTEMPORARIES 
By B. HECKSTALL SMITH. 


Illustrated. 

12s. 6d. net. 

The story of the King’s famous cutter, and of many of the yachts 
which have raced against her. 











The Best New Novels: 


THE TRIAL OF THE LOTTO 
Anthony Armstrong 
Marguerite Williams 





MOTHER OF MEN 
THE COCOANUT INN S. W. Powell 
BETRAYAL A. E. & H. C. Walter 
CAROLINE ORMESBY’S CRIME 
Herbert Adams 
DEAD NIGGER Anthony Gray 
THE PRESSURE GAUGE MURDER 
F. W. B. von Linsingen 
THE MYSTERY OF THE PAPYRUS G.B. Vale 
THE GOLDEN STONE D. A. G. Pearson 
THE SQUARE MARK 
Grace M. White and H. L. Deakin 
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T. WERNER LAURIE LTD. 


BRITISH WOMEN IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


By ELSIE M. LANG. 16s. net. 


A history of the women pioneers. With 
57 contemporary illustrations. 


BANNED BY THE CENSOR. 
By EDGAR C. MIDDLETON. | 3s. 6d. net. 
The author of “ Potiphar’s Wife” now 
reprints three of his sketches which 
were banned by the censor. 


STERILIZATION OF THE 
UNFIT. 


By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. | 7s. 6d. net. 


Its methods and _ bearings upon 
national health and welfare. 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D. 15s. net. 


A vitally helpful book to every 
member of the family. 


THE POISON OF PRUDERY. 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 7s. 6d. net. 


A survey showing its evil influences 
throughout the ages. 


WHAT CHEER? 


1597 Merry Stories For All Occasions. With index. 
Compiled by RALPH FROST. 6s. net. 


THE MASCOT BOOK. 
By ELIZABETH VILLIERS. 5s. net. 


A popular encyclopedia of Bringers of 
Luck, with their legends and beliefs. 























NEW _NOVELS. 
THE MILLENNIUM 


By UPTON SINCLAIR. 7s. 6d. net. 


A thrilling and amazing “ looking forward ’’ novel. 


ELECTRIC LOVE 
By VICTORIA CROSS. 7s. 6d. net. 
Her best story since ‘Anna Lombard.” 


FLAMES OF VELVET 


By MAURICE DEKOBRA. 7s. 6d. net. 


Lila of Vienna's thrilling adventures with a 
mad doctor. 


JIM TRENT 


By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN. 
7s. 6d. net. 
A story of divorce and its effect on the guilty parties. 
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case by a childish intrigue, in the other by marriage. Both 
suffered from unspecified diseases and were subject to trances; 
both claimed to have performed miracles (though Mrs. Eddy 
would have used another term); both wrote books describing 
their religious experiences; and both, in middle age, set out 
with enormous energy and practical wisdom to found religious 
communities. They were, further, both so successful in their 
work of foundation that at their death—the one in her patched 
Carmelite habit, the other in her ‘ magnificent home” at 
Chestnut Hill—their assured place in men’s esteem was attested 
in the one case by canonisation, in the other by a bank balance 
“conservatively estimated at $2,000,000.” These are facts 
which we may learn from Mr. Wortham; but the parallelism 
seems to have escaped him, for otherwise he would surely have 
drawn what would seem to be the inevitable conclusion, only 
superficially unfavourable to feminism, that the views of religious 
enthusiasts are likely to be of more advantage to the world if 
submitted to the scrutiny of a competent authority than if they 
are uttered broadcast with the unfounded assurance of a com- 
mercial traveller. 

In the accounts of her spiritual life which Saint Theresa wrote 
at the strict injunction of her confessors, there is the constant 
reminder that she is only a poorly educated woman who is doing 
her best to explain, or rather to describe, a personal experience. 
The Life and the Interior Castle are continually impressive as 
much by their humility as by the extraordinary subtlety and 
minuteness of their analysis. That these experiences may have 
been due to physical causes—a possibility which Mr. Wortham 
dismisses with too high a hand—does not take away from the skill 
with which she describes them, and it is remarkable that her 
passionate belief in her ultimate union with the Heavenly Spouse 
is proffered only as a personal conviction, the general significance 
of which must be decided by the doctors of her church. Mrs. 
Eddy, on the other hand, had no such scruples. She claimed 
definitely for Science and Health the infallibility of a direct 
revelation, and it must remain for ever a wonder that so many 
people have allowed her claim. Doubtless her method of healing 
has counted for much in her success, but that the incoherent 
‘‘ philosophy” upon which it is founded played also an 
important part is proved by the hundreds of editions which were 
exhausted even before her death in 1910. 

As to the relative value of the contributions to religious thought 
made by these two women, Mr. Wortham offers no opinion, and 
if he allows himself a greater latitude of irony at the expense of 
the American woman it is in large measure counteracted by 
his uncompromising statement that ‘ Unquestionably she is 
the richest character, the most original personality, in the brief 
history of the New World.” But Mr. Wortham likes making 
startling generalisations; as, for instance, when he tells us of 
philosophy and religion that ‘‘ The one has generally busied itself 
with fashioning various kinds of protective armour to make its 
votaries impervious to the accidents of life, whilst religion has 
held out means of escape, often recommended by the most highly 
gilded promises, by which man may elude the pincers of destiny.” 
Holding such views it is surprising that he should have found 
so much to interest him in the lives of a saint and the founder of 
a religion. Yet he has evidently packed a great deal of reading 
into these three hundred cleverly written and most entertaining 
pages. 


DEATH-MASKS 


Undying Faces. By Ernst BENKARD. 
M. Green. Hogarth Press. 30s. 
This book consists of reproductions of death-masks of royalties 
and famous people from the fifteenth century down to the present 
day. It celebrates the victory of the grave, but not in every 
case the sting of death. Ina professional note by George Kolbe, 
he instructs the taker of the mask to be on the scene of decease 
as soon as possible, since “on every face is the smile of a soul 
released.” That brief interval of the perfect peace of the flesh, 
between the agitation of life and the swift approach of corruption, 
is the practitioner's opportunity. His macabre craft has its 
equivalent to the ‘“ Smile, please!” of the photographer, and 
there is something equally factitious in the idea of its exercise 
under such conditions. The majority of the masks reproduced, 


Translated by MARGARET 


however, were taken after the final rigidity had set in, and they 





certainly carry an impressive stamp of conviction. The curious 
thing about this book, indeed, is the strange thrill of reality 
which it gives, a feeling of centuries overleapt and of being 
brought literally face to face, in a manner beyond even the power 
of history, with the figures of the past. It might easily form the 
text for innumerable sermons on mortality, and yet, for all its 
contents, it is a very living document. 

Benkard’s introduction and notes are brief and illuminating, 
though sometimes a taste for Teutonic sentimentality gets the 
better of him. The mask of the unknown girl drowned in the 
Seine, which is a perennially popular feature of interior decoration, 
provides the most flagrant instance-—“‘ For us she is a dainty 
little butterfly, fluttering without a care around the flame of life, 
and so destroying and burning her wings before her time.” But 
as regards pure information, one regrets that the introduction 
is not longer. Benkard hints tantalisingly that the custom of 
making an effigy of dead royalties, which was pursued in France, 
England and Germany, had some magical significance. This 
interesting train of speculation is abandoned as soon as started. 
It is, at any rate, clear that the origin of the death-mask may be 
attributed to this practice, and that its object was simply ritual. 
We owe to it the set of French kings and queens. The first 
recorded funeral effigy is that of Charles VI., and, with the 
exception of Louis XI., the series continued until Louis XIV. 
Clouet, the court painter, moulded Francis I. and Henry II., 
whose expression is horribly agonised as the result of the wound 
received in tournament from which he died. But meantime the 
mask had been adopted for the mere purpose of commemoration, 
or, as in Italy, in order to provide guidance for sculptors. St. 
Bernardino of Siena’s mask was taken for the latter reason 
in 1444, and Brunelleschi’s in 1446. By the middle of the seven- 
teenth century the practice had become established in western 
Europe with regard to famous men. Pascal and the revolutionary 
figures are France’s chief contributions to the book, while the 
English masks reproduced include Newton, Swift and Pitt. 
Of later date, the craft seems especially to have flourished in 
Germany, and there is hardly a writer or artist of note in that 
country during the last century whose image is not given. The 

















THE 
HARLEY STREET 
CALENDAR 


By H. H. BASHFORD* 


Punch says :— 


* A book whose large outlook and delicate 
style are a continual joy. You need not 
be in love with medical research, as such, 
to enjoy these eleven studies of English- 
speaking medical men—which range from 
Gilbert the Englishman of Chaucerian 
fame to Sir William Osler.°’ 


CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY 


includes 


Memoirs of Frederick the Great 
By Henri de Catt. Introduction by Lord 


7s. 6d. net. 








Rosebery. 2 volumes. 3s. 6d. net each. 
The Doves’ Nest 

By Katherine Mansfield. 3s. 6d. net. 
Redburn 

By Herman Melville. 3s. 6d. net. 
*The Corner of Harley Street 

By H. H. Bashford. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Student Life 

By Sir William Osler. 3s. 6d. net, 
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PRACTICAL CRITICISM | 


By I. A. RICHARDS. 12s. 6d. net, } 


The Times Literary Supplement: ‘‘So he comes to a 
detailed study of what seem to be the principal 
obstacles to understanding. The eight beautifully 
lucid chapters in which he deals with them are the 
heart of the book, and are designed to suggest a 
new Critical technique of conciliation in which under- 
standing is the primary act. Their implications are 
deep and far-reaching, yielding more and more light 
the more they are pondered over.” 


LIFE AND WORK 
IN PREHISTORIC TIMES 





Ready Oct. 4th. 


Lord Darling 


] and his 


famous trials 
q by EVELYN GRAHAM 


An authentic biography, prepared (for publication) under the personal 
supervision of Lord Darling. 


( In one large handsome volume, fully illustrated, 21s. net. 





—_— 


The book is divided into three parts—the making of a great judge 
By Professor G. RENARD. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


Spectator: ‘‘ He tells us the whole story which the 
spade has revealed. And how charmingly he tells 
it! Learning and imagination are happily allied. 
He has reconstructed prehistoric life, and into bare 
bones has breathed his vitalizing magic. It is an 
entrancing story of struggle, discovery and invention.” 


THE COURT OF BURGUNDY 


and lawyer—the inside story of the many famous trials with which 
Lord Darling has been connected, and, finally, the sporting and 
literary activities of Lord Darling in retirement. 


The . 
Queen of Spain 


—_ 








By OTTO CARTELLIERI. 25 plates. 215. net. | by EVELYN GRAHAM 


Times: ‘He chose a period steeped in romantic 
colour. The result is the work of a specialist who 
has the gift of attractively presenting pictures of a 
strange period, its life and manners, its art, litera- 
ture and music, its ruler and Court, how the knight 
and the lady lived, the feasts, jousts and tourneys.” 





KEGAN PAUL 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London. 


An intimate and authorised life-story, published with the consent of Her 
Majesty and containing a number of exclusive photographs specially lent 
by the Queen for publication with this biography. 


Handsomely bound in cloth and fully illustrated, 218. net. 


The book reveals the womanly charm of a gracious Queen. It is, 
too, full of those intimate touches which make the author’s Royal 
subject a living personality. 
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Experienced golfers know what a tremendous 
difference the right kind of shoe makes to 
their game. Lotus “Dormeone” is the 
embodiment of a famous golfer’s idea of a 
perfect golf shoe. 


Introducing three main features, which will 
strongly appeal to all serious golfers, it defi- 
nitely makes you play a better game. 


1. The “DORMEONE ” Strap, placed at the instep to brace 
the arch of the foot, is like a veritable extra ligament. 
Takes all the strain of the low heel, and helps you to play 
a full day’s golf without fatigue. 

2. The “DORMEONE” Low Heel, only 3" high, throws 
the weight of the body well back and enforces a correct 
stance. Nearest yet to the ideal of playing bare-foot. 
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reproductions end with Lenin and Ebert. It would be difficult 
to estimate the historical value of Benkard’s work, but the 
photographs show up admirably on the page. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Lantern Show of Paris. By F. G. Hurre tt. 
by Anpr& Maurois. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Hurrell has collected in this book several hundred paragraphs 
describing Parisian life. Each paragraph is about the length of an 
ordinary letter, and it is illustrated with a drawing not much larger 
than a postage stamp. On one page are the croquet-players in the 
Luxembourg Gardens; on the next a big-limbed waitress who has 
attracted the artist; then a glimpse of the Place de la Concorde and 
a note on the impatience of French taximen. Mr. Hurrell has missed 
very little, and his impressions are keen if rather conventional. 
He divides the book into four parts—one for each season of the year— 
and this saves it from being a haphazard collection of snapshots, for 
each season (even in Paris) has its typical sights. 


English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases. 
By G. L. Apperson, I.S.0. 
Dent. 31s. 6d. 

‘* This book,” says its author, “‘ is a humble offshoot from the great 
parent stock of the Oxford English Dictionary. Its purpose is to trace, 
so far as may be possible, the history of English proverbs and proverbial 
phrases in English use.”’ All the native, or naturalised, proverbs that 
we have ever heard of (and many that we have never heard of), as well 
as a number of familiar phrases which are not strictly proverbs, are 
given in alphabetical order, and, under each heading, sources and 
quotations from English authors are set out. Occasionally the meaning 
of some obscure word or saying is explained. It is a prodigious book, 
and we are not surprised that it has taken Mr. Apperson eight or nine 
years to compile. He has worked through all the chief early collections 
of proverbs, from Heywood and Florio in the sixteenth to Fuller in 
the eighteenth century ; a number of ancient dictionaries and modern 
dialect glossaries; and nearly 3,000 works in English literature, from 
the middle ages to the present day! ‘There may, no doubt, be omis- 
sions that some will regret—such, e.g., as the “‘ offensively dirty or 
indecent sayings’? from Ray’s Proverbs, which our less squeamish 
ancestors tolerated in one edition after another from 1670 to 1813. 
But most people will be impressed with what is put in rather than by 
what is left out, and will congratulate Mr. Apperson on an admirable 
piece of work. 


With a Foreword 


(A Historical Dictionary.) 
Editor of The Antiquary, 1899-1915. 


Great Navigators and Discoverers. 
7s. 6d. 

The title and its meaning have long since become almost negligible 
factors in the business of modern book production. Such a title as 
this, for instance, might have been stretched to include at least a 
hundred names. Mr. Brendon gives us only twenty-four; yet he 
includes among them the name of Henry Morgan, the buccaneer, 
who undoubtedly provides good “ copy,” but was neither a “ great 
navigator” nor a “ great discoverer.’ He also includes Paul Jones, 
while omitting John Smith and Torres and all the modern explorers of 
the North and South Poles. However, one takes a book like this as 
one finds it. If it is generally accurate and readable (as this one is), 
nothing else matters much. The appeal is to the general public, 
and we do not complain that Mr. Brendon hardly ever stops to tell 
us where he gets his lively quotations from. The only serious mistake 
he has made is in his chapter on Dampier, whose most important dis- 
covery—that of the Dampier Straits—is entirely omitted. For the 
rest, he is both entertaining and informative. Mr. Brendon’s reading 
is considerable, as he shows in his note on breadfruit in the excellent 
chapter dealing with the famous boat voyage of William Bligh. He 
has produced a book which should have a wide appeal, and thereby add 
considerably to the general stock of knowledge on a subject which 
every Englishman should know something of. 


Voyages to the East Indies. By CuritstopHer FrykeE and Curisto- 
PHER SCHWEITZER. Edited, with an Introduction, by C. ERNEST 
Fayre. Seafarers’ Library. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 


The latest addition to the excellent Seafarers’ Library is a volume 
containing reprints of the narratives of two Dutchmen, Schweitzer 
and Fryke (or Frick), who made voyages out East to the Spice Islands 
between the years 1675 and 1686 in the service of that wealthy and 
tyrannous monopoly, the Dutch East India Company. Neither fell 
in love with the Company—Fryke, who was a ship’s surgeon, compares 
it most unfavourably with the corresponding British organisation— 
but both enjoyed themselves immensely, because both were born 
travellers, with a zest for adventure and strange sights which no 
hardships could damp. Their stories are reproduced here in the original 
English translations of the year 1700, and it would be difficult to find 
better reading even in the wonderful travel literature of that time. 
Schweitzer’s description of the fauna of the Cape—the “ Grinning 
Tygers,” the ‘“‘ Angry Rhinocerous,” the “skipping and clambering 
Ape” and ‘the wonderful fine Wild Asses’’—has a rich humour 
which we sigh in vain for nowadays; and Fryke was a careful and 
intelligent observer, whose notes have real historical value to-day. 
Mr. G. E. Manwaring, the general editor of the series, has made no 
more welcome discovery than this. We hope he will give us more. 


By J. A. Brenpon. Harrap. 


Australian Discovery. Edited, with an Introduction, by Ernest 
Scorr. Vol. I. (* By Sea’). Dent. 10s. 6d. 

Australia suffers from the disadvantage, from the literary and 
dramatic point of view, of never having been ‘‘ discovered” in the 
sense that Columbus (or was it Lief Ericsson?) suddenly discovered 
America. For half a century and more everyone knew that it was 





there. Dutchmen from the Spice Islands, more interested in trade 
than geography, must have seen its northern shores many times, before 
any adequate account appeared in print. But the very fact that this 
important discovery was so piecemeal adds interest to Professor 
Ernest Scott’s collection of extracts from the narratives of the early 
explorers. The editor has very properly used only the original journals 
of Tasman, Dampier, Cook, Flinders and the rest. He has taken pains 
to choose the most telling passages—those which make good reading 
and, at the same time, mark a real advance in geographical knowledge, 
From this point of view, the selection is excellent. And the portraits 
and maps used for purposes of illustration are well chosen and 
reproduced. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


ERHAPS the most interesting issue of the month is 
Sir George Henschel’s recording of songs of Schubert, 
Schumann and Loewe, with pianoforte accompaniment 
played by himself. The songs are ‘“‘ Das Wandern,” “ Der 
Leiermann,” ‘‘ Lachen und Weinen,” “ Ich grolle nicht,” “ Lied 
eines Schmiedes,” ‘‘ Die Zwei Grenadiere,” ‘‘ Gruppe aus dem 
Tartarus,” ‘* Heinrich der Vogler,” and “ Der Erlkénig” (Col., 
four 12-in. dises, blue label, D. 1657 and 1658, and L. 2302 and 
2303). Sir George Henschel, who is now 78 years old and has 
just recorded these songs, was one of the great baritones of 
the Victorian age, and it is astonishing that at his age he still 
preserves so much of his voice as to make these recordings with 
his old artistry extraordinarily enjoyable. I strongly recommend 
these records. 

Other good vocal records are: “‘ Ich sah das Kind,” ‘ Wehe, 
wehe !”’ “ Seit Ewigkeiten,” “‘ Auf Ewigkeit,” from Act II. of 
Parsifal, sung by Gota Lgungberg and W. Widdop with London 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Albert Coates (H.M.V., 
two 12-in. dises, D. 1651 and 1652). Lovers of folk-song will be 
glad to have the “Songs of the Hebrides,” sung by Patuffa 
Kennedy-Fraser, accompanying herself at the harp (Col., one 
12-in. dise, black label, 9838). 

* * * 


The principal orchestral records worthy of notice are 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘ Casse-Noisette *” suite, played by Oscar Fried 
and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra (Col., blue label, three 
12-in. dises, L. 2318-2320); Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Fingal’s Cave” 
overture, played by Sir Henry Wood and the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra (Col., black label, two 12-in. discs, 9843 and 9844), 
and Respighi’s “‘ Fountains of Rome,” played by Molajoli and 
the Milan Symphony Orchestra (Col., two 12-in. black-label 
dises, 9883 and 9834). 

Personally, I prefer, to Respighi’s ornate but conventionally 
descriptive music, Mr. Eugene Goossens’ “* Ballet Music” from 
his opera Judith (H.M.V., one 12-in. dise, C. 1706). Another 
example of modern British music is Perey Grainger’s ‘ Jutish 
Medley ” on Danish folk-songs, played by Basil Cameron and 
orchestra (Decca, one 10-in. disc, A. 1002). 

x * * 


There are some interesting new records of Chamber Music. 
Mr. John Ireland’s Sonata for ’Cello and Pianoforte, played by 
himself and Antoni Sala (Col., four 12-in. blue-label discs, 
L. 2814-2317), is a good example of Mr. Ireland’s thoughtful 
and elaborate workmanship. Brahms’s Sonata in A major, 
played by Isolde Menges and Harold Samuel (H.M.V., three 
10-in. discs, B. 3098-3100), will be a welcome addition to the 
too few recordings of Brahms’s chamber music. The Dolmetsch 
family have recorded Fantasies for Two Viols by Morley, and 
Fantasies for Six Viols by Richard Dering (Col., black label, 
one 12-in. disc, 9837), which will be welcome examples of this 


old English music. 
* * * 


The most attractive of the pianoforte issues is the recording of 
Schumann’s “* Kinderscenen ” by Fanny Davies (Col., blue label, 
two 12-in. discs, L. 2321 and 2822). Fanny Davies was a pupil 
of Madame Schumann, and although some may wish that she 
was more restrained in her use of rubato, yet she plays these 
delightful pieces of Schumann’s with real sympathy. The many 
admirers of that fine pianist, Rachmaninoff, will be glad to have 
Troika, Op. 37, No. 11 (Tchaikovsky), and Polka by W. 
Rachmaninoff, played by him (H.M.V., red label, one 12-in. disc, 
D.B. 1279). 

Among the miscellaneous items, several deserve mention: 
Bach’s Choral Preludes, “‘ When in deepest need” and “ My 
heart is longing,” played by Dr. Albert Schweitzer on the Queen’s 
Hall organ (H.M.V., one 12-in. disc, C. 1543), and ‘ Drink to me 
only with thine eyes ”’—a beautiful song spoiled by the music 
having been used as a hymn tune—and “ How beautiful are the 
feet,’ sung by Master John Gwilym Griffith, with double string 
quartet (Col., one 10-in. disc, 5489). 

The best dance record of the month is “ The wedding of the 
painted doll,’ played by Ambrose and his orchestra (Decca, 
one 10-in. disc, M. 37). G. P. 
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THE REALIST || 4S important books 
Obtainable at all Libraries 
The New Journal of 
Scientific Humanism Life’s Ebb and Flow (3rd imp.) 
Price 2s. net. by FRANCES, COUNTESS OF WARWICK 24/~ 
‘ Through Terror to Freedom 
Leading Contents for October— by STELLA ARBENINA (Baroness Meyendorff) 18/~ 
Animal Electricity (Part I.) ... E. D. Adrian Field Guns in France 
Invisible Viruses +» AVE Boyeott || by Lt.-Col. NEIL FRASER-TYTLER, ps0. 7/6 
Mental Deficiency ... ae act E. 0. Lewis 
The Mystery of Life aie ..  D. Jordan Lloyd isles of the Aegean 
The Size of sini wine by V. C. SCOTT O'CONNOR 28/- 
(Part II.) .. ee me Julian Huxley Special limited edition 42/. 
BORD «0: sso ooo soo ov» AS, C. lawrence The Dunkelgraf Mystery 
~~ Government and i. aii by O. V. MAECKEL and Mrs. A. Le BLOND 21/- 
Notes on the Reaction in France War Bugs—the American Versicn! 
ss Julian Benda ky CHARLES MacARTHUR 7/6 
The Position of the Artist in Things Past 
A i = ass a ox ie d Fleteh 
een tail by THE DUCHESS OF SERMONETA 21 /- 
ete., etc., ete. 
The Dog: Man’s Best Friend 
To be obtained through all Booksellers, by Captain A. H. TRAPMAN 7/6 
Railway Bookstalls and from 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. Send Post Card for complete List. 
LONDON, W.C.2 HUTCHINSON 
& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 7 
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From the “ Evening Standard,” September 18th. 





WEATHER DRIVES 
TAILORS TO SUICIDE. 


Tailors in Berlin are commit- 
ting suicide because the fine sum- 
mer weather persists there (re- 

rts the British United Press). 

The latest victim is Karl 
Loesch, aged 56, who committed 
suicide because, owing to the 
weather, people were not pur- 
chasing autumn clothes, as is 
usual at this time of the year. 

He is the third Berlin tailor to 
commit suicide for this reason 
within a week. 
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HE Brothers Goss hasten to reassure their 

many customers, actual and potential, among the 

readers of this paper that whilst the long 
summer has undoubtedly had its effect on their busi- 
ness, they have seized the opportunity to have a much- 
needed holiday, and have never felt fitter to cope with 
the orders which they feel certain are about to be 
handed in for winter suits, overcoats, dress clothes, 
raincoats, et cetera. 


Talking of dress clothes, here is a story about a cus- 
tomer who lives in a remote village in Cornwall. 
Several years ago he paid Goss his one and only 
personal visit and ordered a lounge suit. In accord- 
ance with Goss’s usual practice, paper patterns were 
made, and these sufficed for several other lounge suits. 
Then, one day, this customer wrote saying that he 
wanted new dress clothes. The paper patterns were 
felt to be hardly equal to this, ‘so an opportunity for 
fitting was sought, but the customer commanded that 
the suit be finished at his risk. The sequel was a note, 
*¢ Suit arrived safely and is splendid.” 


A dress suit is one of the most exacting tests of a 
tailor’s skill. During the past fifteen years only one 
dress suit made by the Brothers Goss has been returned 
for alteration after finishing, and then only for minor 
adjustments. Such a record will, it is hoped, induce 
many more readers of The New Statesman to entrust 
their tailoring to Goss. 


Overcoat materials of the widest range in colourings, 
patterns and weights are now ready for your inspection. 
A Goss Overcoat is a better garment and is no dearer 
than a good “ ready made.” 


Why not ring City 8259 now for an appointment ? 


T. GOSS & CO., 


Tatlors for Gentlemen, 


15 Newgate Street, 
London, E.C. I. 
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| tiate between mild and violent shocks. 





About Motoring 
SHOCK ABSORBERS 


N owner’s commonest course of dissatisfaction with his car 
A in these days is almost invariably in respect of comfort. 
Till his experience grows, he regards the bumping which 

bad roads administer to him as a normal element in motoring, 
One day he travels in a more luxurious vehicle, possibly a 
chauffeur-maintained Rolls, and discovers that it is possible to 
traverse the same roads without perceptible bumping, or at any 
rate without such severe jolts as his own cheaper car sustains, 
So he develops a highly critical mood. 

* * * 

A few moments’ thought will convince anybody that the suspen- 
sion of a car is an extraordinarily difficult problem. The load of 
a car may vary from one person to five or even seven persons with 
luggage—a difference of perhaps three-quarters ofaton. The road 
impacts vary from crossing an almost invisible ripple in the tarmac 
at ten miles an hour to hitting a large pothole at seventy miles 
an hour under such extremes of load as I have suggested. One 
and the same suspension system has to tackle both sets of circum- 
stances, and many others. It is really no small feather in the 
cap of our engineers that they have tackled the problem with 
modest success in respect of cheap cars, and with amazing 
success when they can work to wide financial limits. I personally 
consider that insufficient thought is given to the subject by the 
average British designer. Our roads are, or were until recently, 
better than those of the principal nations who compete with us 
in the motor industry; and there has consequently been a lesser 
emphasis laid upon comfort in the British market. To my 
thinking, the springing of the average cheap American car is 
definitely better than our own, though not to any very considerable 
degree ; and the same is perhaps true of at least one cheap French 
car and one cheap Italian car, though this is a matter of opinion. 
However, our engineers have arrived at a tolerable compromise. 
They fit chassis springs which flex sufficiently under mild shocks 
to provide absolutely smooth riding upon good roads. Severe 
shocks would obviously set up violent bouncing in any spring 
sensitive enough to cushion mild shocks. So the springs are 
damped by some form of brake or ‘“ shock absorber,” which 
comes into action quite early in the flexing process, stiffens and 
hardens the springs for the big shocks, and prevents a sudden and 
unpleasant recoil. Since our more popular cars are built down to 
a price, these vital shock absorbers are selected in most cases for 
their low price rather than for their technical perfection. They 
are, nevertheless, so efficient, as compared with undamped 
springs, that they are practically universal, and have transformed 
the comfort of motoring over moderately rough roads. 

* * * 


The private owner seldom realises certain facts about these 
shock absorbers, which may be of some interest and utility to 
him. The first is that they are adjustable. Of course, they are 
seldom remarkable for accessibility, and some makes do not hold 
their adjustment too well. But whenever the springing is 
unsatisfactory, it should pay to adjust the absorbers. If there is 
too much bounce, they may be tightened a little; if the suspension 
feels hard, they may be eased. It is worth while experimenting 
with each axle separately. In the second place, most of these 
absorbers require lubrication, and disgorge the oil or grease very 
rapidly indeed. If grease is used, a graphite grease will often be 
found more efficient than a plain grease; and the gun can hardly 
be used too frequently. Regular lubrication will also kill certain 
mysterious noises during travel, as a dry shock absorber can emit 
noises which are as irritating as they are difficult to trace. 

* * * 

Thirdly, hardly any cheap or medium-priced cars possess the 
sort of shock absorber which an expert would select if his choice 
were free. The cheaper absorbers almost entirely fail to differen- 
If adjusted to supply 
their maximum comfort on a rippled road, they will probably be 
inefficient on a vile road; and vice versa. Luxurious cars, such as 
the Rolls-Royce and six-cylinder Bentley, are equipped with more 
complex devices, capable of differentiating between shocks, and 
adjusting themselves automatically to almost every load and 
every impact. If a car is bought for prolonged ownership, and 
its standard absorbers consist of a simple disc or band brake, the 
owner may well consider the purchase of a more efficient device, 
even though the cost of a quartette, including fitting, may run 
up to £20 or so. Consider, for example, the B. & D. hydraulic 
absorber, supplied on the back axle of the big Bentley (a somewhat 
similar device is to be found on the Rolls). Double-acting pistons, 
connected to the axle, oscillate in a chamber filled with a special 
oil which does not congeal at low temperatures, or become thin 
during a heat wave. Movement of the axle shifts a piston against 
the resistance of the oil; and means are taken for relieving the oil 
pressure progressively to suit shocks of varying violence. Under 


all conceivable road conditions, instead of a rapid and abrupt 
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BRITISH 
DUTY- FREE 
DESPATCHES 
FOR ABROAD. 


We will gladly send 
you our Booklet ex- 
plaining how smokers 
abroad may receive 
Barneys supplies Ex- 


bond and British Duty- 

free. It gives postages 

'f | Inti and weights to most 

Wonder of Wonders! Here, | Until someone pulls that of Ge aut ee. 

i thi i | Send a postcard to the 

from a tin which yields to the | Rubber Tab, the freshness of radi sere ph th 
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pheric pressure: when the 
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Blending Rooms... . 
And this miracle happens 
whether you open the Tin in surrounding two ounces of 


Shanghai or Shields, Baghdad chummy Barneys... . fresh 
or Birmingham. from its Newcastle home. 


fragrance one can almost eat, 


The “ EveERFRESH”’ Tin is exclusive amongst Tobaccos to those 
made by John Sinclair, Ltd. It maintains the goodness of good 
tobacco, in all climates, as no other aubelt can. Barneys 
(medium), Punchbowle (its full strength) and Parsons Pleasure 
(the mild form of Barneys) are now available in the ‘‘ EVERFRESH”’ 
Tin and (in the Home Market only) in the original 2 oz. ‘‘ FLAT” 
Pocket Tin: also in 1 oz. “leads”: Home Prices, 2 oz. 2/3, 4 0z. 4/6. 





Made by John Sinclair, Ltd. (Export Dept. N.S.), Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England. 
(7.41) And at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24 Holborn, E.C.7. @ 
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axle movement, the absorber insures a slow, gentle motion, 
followed by a similar recoil. 


* * * 


The weakness of these remarks is that I cannot unreservedly 
recommend any proprietary shock absorber as a substitute for 
the standard types fitted to cheap cars. Many of the advertised 
articles are probably superior to several of the cheap, standardised 
types. But the cost of a technically perfect device is too high 
for accessory merchants to sell them in quantities, especially when 
the expense and tedium of fitting at a central depot are considered. 
The owners of cheap cars should, therefore, keep their simple 
absorbers adjusted and lubricated to the best of their ability. 
The man who has £20 to spend should use his wits at Olympia, 
where he may unearth a device worth its cost. He should in 
any case avoid dampers disfigured by small, ill-lubricated pin 
joints, or by a failure to incorporate a genuinely progressive 
resistance to both the bounce and the recoil. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HERE has been, of course, only one topic of conversation 

l during the past week. That some of the companies of 

the Hatry group were carrying as much stock as they 
could manage was fairly well known, but the collapse, and the 
particular shape it assumed, came as a distinct shock to the City, 
and (with the exception, of course, of the War) has caused more 
commotion than any débdcle that I can remember, including 
even the Whitaker Wright affair. One would have thought that, 
whatever happened to other members of the group, the Corpora- 
tion and General Securities would have maintained its position, 
for that company had built up a valuable goodwill in the way 
of issuing municipal loans. So successful had it been in this 
respect that it had made serious inroads upon the business and 
connection of the few old-established firms which in the past 
made a speciality of this class of issue. These firms, at any rate, 
must be deriving some satisfaction from the collapse. It is 
understood that some of the banks are heavily involved; but 
they can afford it. For several weeks recently shares of this 
group have been tipped in some of the newspapers, and the 
aggregate loss suffered by individual investors must be consider- 
able, and the whole affair does not enhance the reputation of 
English finance. 

* * * 

While the accused are still in the courts, it is obviously 
impossible to comment freely upon this unpleasant occurrence, 
but it is permissible to deal with some aspects of the affair 
which may call for legislation. The Wakefield Corporation, 
whose 43 per cent. Loan was the last municipal issue made by 
the Corporation and General Securities, has stated that more 
scrip certificates have been sent in to be exchanged for stock 
than the actual amount of stock that was issued. This raises 
a question of peculiar difficulty. When a financial house offers 
for subscription a loan, it is not in a position to deliver immediately 
against cash the definitive certificates in the name of the holder 
(in the case of registered stock), or the definitive bonds to bearer, 
where the loan is issued in this shape. These documents of title 
have to be prepared, signed and sealed by the properly authorised 
oflicers of the borrowing country, corporation or company. More- 
over, they could not be issued until the loan was fully paid, and 
the amount is almost invariably payable by the subscribers 
in instalments. It is customary, therefore, for the issuing house 
to deliver, in exchange for the allotment letters, provisional 
scrip to bearer, which may pass from hand to hand, and is good 
delivery in respect of sales made by holders until such time as 
the definitive certificates or bonds are ready to be issued in 
exchange therefor. This means that for some months there is 
in circulation a certain number of pieces of paper which represent 
merely a promise or obligation on the part of the issuing house 
to deliver after a certain date the document which is a legal 
obligation of the borrower. Under this system it is possible for 
fraud to be committed, even without increasing the amount of 
provisional scrip certificates in circulation. There was a case 
some years ago, in connection with a small Canadian railway, 
where the issuing house received the definitive bonds from 
Canada, but, instead of calling in its own provisional scrip 
certificates to be exchanged, lodged the definitive bonds with 
banks, borrowing money against them as security. When the 
issuing house failed, there was a good deal of excitement, and 
the matter was finally settled by the Canadian company coming 
to an arrangement with the holders of the scrip certificates and 
issuing them the bonds against one additional payment, of 


10 per cent., I believe, this latter being the holder’s contribution 
to the loss. 


* * * 

Every time a crash of this description occurs there is a demand 
for fresh legislation. It is, however, extremely difficult to pass 
laws which will prevent people from losing money. As a result of 


neces, 


the last piece of legislation of this sort, which became effective 
last year, while canvassers may call at a house and sell the occu. 
pants, at ten times its value, an out-of-date encyclopedia or a 


sewing machine, they may not offer shares. 


The same Act lays 


down certain regulations as to what has to be done when shares 
are offered to the public, but exempts from their operation all shares 


that are dealt in on a Stock Exchange ! 


An improvement in the 


matter of scrip certificates could be brought about if it were 
provided that these be issued by the borrowing authority itself or 


a bank acting as its agent. 


In Germany shares are not listed on 


the stock exchanges until the company has been registered at least 
a year and has published a balance sheet covering the operations 
of its first accounting period. Some such regulation might reduce 
the number of ramps, but would at the same time reduce the 
takings of industries connected with the turf, jewellery, yacht. 


building and the like. 


It must be borne in mind, however, that 


our stock exchanges, unlike those in most countries, are private 
institutions, and are not in any way under the control of the 


Treasury. 
* 


oo 


It will take some months before markets recover from this 


last débdcle. 


The numerous brokers who have for months dealt 


largely in the stocks affected do not know their precise position, 
because, if even some months ago they handled bad stock, the 
buyer may “read back” to them and claim restitution. The 
brokers may in turn claim of the seller, but if he should prove to 


be worthless, the loss falls upon the broker. 


Herein lies the 


explanation of the action that the Stock Exchange has taken to 
protect its members by suspending a settlement in these securities 


and endeavouring to trace the actual sellers and buyers. 


It by 


no means follows that the position of all the Hatry companies is 
hopeless, but until definite figures are available it is impossible to 
express a definite opinion on this point. 

1 Bo * 


A few things lighten the prevailing gloom. 


The Associated 


Provincial Picture Houses report is very satisfactory, the net 
profit being £94,536 as against £98,713, and after an increased 
appropriation for depreciation the Ordinary dividend is main. 
tained at 10 per cent. and the amount carried forward increased 
from £58,122 to £58,750. This should be reassuring to shareholders 
in the associated company, Provincial Cinematograph Theatres, 
Consolidated Diamond Mines of South-West Africa are also firm at 


26s., the Options being 6s. 13d. 


The latter expire on 1st October. 


A. Emit DAvVIEs. 





INVESTING WELL 
WITHOUT RISK 





THE SMALL INVESTOR’S DIFFICULTIES 


How many small investors 
are tempted, by hope of a 
high return, into speculation! 
And how many speculate once 
too often! Rather than rest 
content with safe but small 
returns from post offices and 
banks, the small man tries his 
luck withfancifulinvestments. 
The losses through this led 
many such investors to club 
together, pooling their re- 
sources so that a board of 
experts could handle the total 
capital and spread it over a 
large number of varied in- 
vestments. This, following the 
principle of the large Trusts 
for the wealthier investor, 
brought great security. 

Five years ago the First Co- 
operative Investment Trust 





followed later by the Second 
and Third. All have paid 
high dividends from the be- 
ginning. Now a Fourth has 
been formed. On the 2/- 
Ordinary Shares a dividend 
of 6% is paid—a higher re- 
turn than can be obtained 
from any ordinary gilt-edged 
investment. The members’ 
confidence in these Trusts has 
a concrete basis in the annual 
audit, which is by one of H.M. 
Commissioner of Treasury's 
Public Auditors. The number 
of members of the first three 
Trusts is over 40,000, and 
they have a capital of more 
than £3,000,000. Anyone with 
£1 may invest. The enquiry 
form below will bring complete 
particulars and an informa- 


was formed, and it was | tive booklet. 
—-———- POST THIS ENQUIRY FORM TO-DAY ---—--——— 
TO THE 


FOURTH CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST 


Capital exceeds £3,000,000. 
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| Chairman; Alderman A. Emil Davies, L.C.C. 
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